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Digest of the Curtis Insurance Survey 


FRED BREMIER 


> Wuire the Curtis Publishing 
survey obtained opinions on fire, 
automobile and casualty insur- 
ance, it seems desirable in this 
brief digest to stress reactions of 
significance to the casualty field.* 
Of primary importance is the indi- 
cation that the men customers in- 
terviewed are least conscious of 
owning casualty insurance. With 
few exceptions, all house owners 
have fire insurance on the house. 
Almost three-fourths have fire in- 


* The surety field was not covered by 
the survey. 


surance on the contents. About 
two-thirds have bodily injury, prop- 


_erty damage and fire and theft on 


their automobiles and 40% re- 
ported personal accident. Eighty- 
nine per cent did not report having 
any personal liability insurance of 
any kind, and the largest-per cent 
reporting personal liability insur- 
ance were the 6.4% who reported 
having residence liability. 


CoMPANY IDENTITY 


In reply to the question asking 
the respondent to name the com- 
pany in which his insurance was 
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carried, more than half were able 
to name the company on automo- 
bile insurance, almost half on acci- 
dent and health, about one-third 
on fire, but only 30% were able to 
name the company on residence 
liability. From the survey it ap- 
pears that men customers have a 
lesser appreciation for casualty 
types of insurance than for the 
other types. When interviewed, 
each man was handed a card on 
which was listed the following 
items in exactly the same order as 
presented by the following state- 
ment of results. With the exception of 
Mis consciousness of the importance of 
casualty insurance as applied to his 
automobile, he lacks consciousness of 
the importance of casualty insurance on 
other important types of risks. 

It seems reasonably clear that 
the customer’s needs, for types 
other than fire coverage, represent 
a splendid selling opportunity. His 
acceptance of accident and health 
insurance probably partly results 
from industries providing group 
insurance. The relatively high per- 
centage reporting bodily injury 
and property damage on automo- 
bile insurance probably results 


Aug.—Sept. 


from the fact that, of the seven 
states where interviewing was done, 
bodily injury insurance is compul- 
sory in Massachusetts, and four of 
the other states concerned have 
financial responsibility laws. 


MANAGEMENT 


In answer to the question, “What 
one company stands out in your 
mind as a leader in fire, automo- 
bile and casualty insurance?” the 
number of people to name a casu- 
alty company was smallest. Actu- 
ally only about 35% named a 
company on their casualty insur- 
ance; 64% said they did not know 
the name of the company; and a 
small percentage mentioned the 
name of their agent or broker. It is 
interesting to note also that by 
cross analysis 78% do not have 
their casualty insurance in the one 
company mentioned as standing 
out as a leader! 

On the subject of insurance 
company profits, the men custom- 
ers interviewed have a confused 
opinion. Almost one-fourth of them 
think profits are too big; 36% 
about right; 1% too small; and 
about 40% do not know. Actually 


Tue Casuatty anp Surety Journat is published monthly, with the exception of the summer months 
(when combined June-July and combined August-September numbers are issued), by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, for representatives of its member companies and others interested in 
insurance. Publication Office, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 60 John Street, 


New York City. Subscription price, one dollar a 


ear. Six weeks are required for change of address to take 


effect; please be sure to give old address as well as the new. Advertising is not accepted. Entire con- 
tents copyrighted 1943, by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. Reproduction privileges 
of original material hereby granted, provided usual credit is given. Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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the largest percentage — almost 
one-fourth — believe that a fair 
percentage of profits should be some- 
where from 10% to 25%. This is 
the opinion not only of those who 
think profits are about right but 
it is also the opinion of those who 
think profits are too big. 

The customer thinks also that in 
general the trend 


preference. Outstanding reasons 
given by “‘mutual-minded” per- 
sons for preferring the mutual type 
of organization were “‘share in the 
profits,” 48%, and “rates are much 
lower,” 26.6%. For stock com- 
panies, outstanding reasons for 
preference were “‘stock companies 
are more reliable,’ 38%, and ‘‘no 

liability or assess- 





of premium costs 
during recent 


BACKGROUND 


ments,” 29%. It 
seems significant 
that for those able 


years has been 
up. As applied to 
casualty insur- 
ance, he thinks 
the trend has 
been up to the 
extent of 28%; 
27% think pre- 
mium costs have 
remained the 
same; 17.6% 
think they have 
gone down; and 
27% just an- 
swered they did 
not know. In ad- 





of the Curtis Survey 


SCOPE. Fire, automobile and 
casualty were covered 


PURPOSE. To ascertain the cus- 
tomer attitude toward the product 
and its functions, marketing meth- 
ods, management, etc. 


INTERVIEWS. 2,374 men were 
interviewed, heads of families, 
white, in the evening, at their 
homes. Each interview took about 
30 minutes 

TERRITORY. One large, one me- 
dium-sized and two small cities, all 
east of the Mississippi 

INCOME. A complete cross-sec- 
tion sample was taken of all in- 
come levels 








to name a com- 
pany in which 
their insurance is 
carried, a larger 
number have 
their insurance in 
stock companies 
than in mutuals, 
for of the total 
able to name a 
company, 28% 
have all their in- 
surance in stock 
company organ- 
izations, 14% in 


dition, in the case of casualty in- 
surance companies, 13.6% think 
that rates or premiums of different 
companies to cover the same kinds 
of insurance are different; 69.4% 
just about the same; and 17% said 
they did not know. 


Stock AND Non-StTock 


Of the men interviewed, 55.3% 
either preferred stock or had no 


mutual and 11% have some both 
in mutual and stock, while the bal- 
ance were not able to name the 
company or do not have insurance. 


Goop WILL 


On the subject of good will 
toward the business, the men cus- 
tomers interviewed are in general 
outstandingly favorable. Toward 
fire insurance companies they are 
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FOR WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING RISKS IS 
INSURANCE MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU ? 


Fire in home 80s ee 
Windstorm % Fo 


Explosion in home 69 Lo 


Accidents to others while 
on your property 8+ ae 


Accidents to servants lef 





Loss of personal possessions -_ 
away at wh 47 hae 


Burglary of your home te Ow 

Personal accident 374 ee eee 
Fire or theft of your car 248 EE ee 

Damage to property of 39, Fen an anon on om al 


others by your car 


Iyury te other pecrle 5 | (aR mpgs 
b 


y your car 


None l2 


ANSWER OF AUTO OWNERS ON 3 KINDS 
OF AUTO RISKS LISTED 


% 
Fire or theft of your car 39.2 Ee ea ee ee 
a Sore a a eo | 
others by your car 545 
jury te cher people 64 (RRM? 
by your car 
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95.6% favorable; automobile com- 
panies 92.5%; and casualty com- 
panies 92.8%. 

While a majority indicated that 
this favorable feeling results mostly 
from good company management, 
yet about 42% on all three types 
of insurance said it resulted be- 
cause of “regulation by law.” Of 
the small number registering an 
unfavorable feeling, the outstand- 
ing reasons for fire in the order 
given were “rates too high” and 
“unfair adjustments.” In the case 
of automobile and casualty com- 
panies, however, the order was 
reversed — “unfair adjustments” 
was mentioned by the largest num- 
ber and, second to that, was the 
answer “rates are too high.” 

Of special significance is the cus- 
tomer’s answer to the question, 
.““What improvements or criticisms, 
if any, do you have for fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty insurance com- 
panies?” In the case of casualty in- 
surance companies, almost 90% 
had no criticism. In answer to the 
question, only 3% offered a criti- 
cism that ‘“‘premiums or rates 
should be reduced.” An additional 
1.8% said “policies too compli- 
cated, cannot be understood,” and 
an additional 1.5% said ‘“‘adjust- 
ments on claims unfair.” 


PRODUCER’S PART 


On the subject of selling proce- 
dure, almost half the men inter- 
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viewed stated they had one agent 
or broker. A few, however, said 
they had as many as seven or more. 
Their outstanding reason for hav- 
ing one or more agents was the 
statement “agent is friend or rela- 
tive.” Next in importance among 
the answers given was “‘business 
reciprocity.” 

For the most part, all men inter- 
viewed are favorable to the agent. 
Almost two-thirds consider the serv- 
ice of the agent helpful at times; 
26% said the agent was indispen- 
sable; and slightly less than 10% 
said the agent is not necessary. 

In answer to the question, how- 
ever, “‘What kinds of service, if 
any, has your agent or agents 
given you except selling insurance 
or settling claims?” almost three- 
fourths of the men customers inter- 
viewed answered “‘none.” 


SURVEYS 


In answer to the question, “‘Has 
a fire, automobile and casualty in- 
surance man ever made a survey 
or analysis of your overall insur- 
ance needs?” 20.7% indicated such 
a survey had been made. 

Even if insurance policies could 
be bought over the counter in re- 
tail stores, 80% of the men inter- 
viewed said they would prefer to 
buy through an agent or broker. 
Less than 10% were in favor of 
buying at these stores and about 
10% were undecided. 
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Company SELECTION 


The extent to which the cus- 
tomer is pre-sold on the purchase 
of fire, automobile and casualty 


Aug.—Sept. 


fire and automobile is indicated by 
another question on pre-selling. 
The men interviewed were asked, 
“Have you ever made the first 
move to buy fire, automobile and 


insurance is indi- 
cated in a meas- 
ure by the fact 
that 38.2% said 
they specified the 
company, as 
compared with 
61.8% who said 
they let the agent 
select the com- 
pany. It seems 


significant, how- 
ever, that a larger 
percentage of 


those who claim 
they specified the 
company actu- 
ally knew the 
name of the com- 
pany in which 
they carried their 
insurance. * 
That the cus- 
tomer is less con- 
scious of the need 
for casualty in- 
surance than for 








HIGHSPOTS 
of the Curtis Survev 


CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE. Men 
customers interviewed were least 
conscious of owning casualty 
insurance 


COSTS. Many believe that pre- 
mium costs have risen in recent 
years 


GOOD WILL. 92.8% entertained 
good will for casualty insurance 
generally 


CRITICISM. 90% had no criticism 
of casualty companies 


PRODUCERS. More than 90% 
said the producer was helpful or 
indispensable, and 80% preferred 
to buy through an agent or broker 
rather than over the counter 


SURVEYS. Only one in five had 
ever had his overall insurance 
needs surveyed 


PRE-SELLING. Only 21.7% had 
themselves initiated the purchase 
of casualty. Some, when asked 
about casualty insurance, would 
reply, “What's that ?” 


For interesting contrasts and simi- 
larities, readers are referred to find- 
ings of the A.N. insurance 
survey appearing on page 1 of the 
Journal for June-July, — ED. 








casualty insur- 
ance by getting 
in touch with the 
agent?” 42.9% 
explained how 
they had gone 
about initiating 
the purchase of 
fire insurance, 
35.2% automo- 
bile insurance 
and only 21.7% 
casualty insur- 
ance. In compar- 
ison with the de- 
gree of custom- 
er preference de- 
veloped by other 
industries, these 
percentages ap- 
pear small. 

The signifi- 
cance of these 
customer opin- 
ions seems Clear. 
There is much he 
does not under- 


* This same question was asked in a 
survey conducted just nine years ago. At 
that time 38.7% said they selected the 
company. While there is indicated here a 
remarkable degree of confirmation, it 
still indicates that little progress has been 
made during the past 9 years in accom- 
plishing customer preference. 


stand or know about your kind 
of insurance. Actually he does not 
know many of the insurance terms 
used. Some, when asked about casu- 
alty insurance, would reply, 
*‘What’s that?” For the attain- 
ment of customer good will, a com- 
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pany should study its customer’s 
needs and strive constantly to edu- 
cate him to a better understanding 
of its problems. Insurance is not 
an intangible — at least it does not 
appear to be so considered in the 
mind of the customer. Study his 


@ Insurance Anecdotes—JV 
fhe Coo 
E. M. (¢ 


> RECENTLY an elderly man who 
had won some ‘distinction as a 
lawyer, and who had the complete 
confidence of everyone in the 
community in which he resided 
to such an extent. that he was 
Treasurer and Trustee of numer- 
ous religious societies, was called 
to give an explanation of the dis- 
appearance of about $35,000 of 
trust funds which had been en- 
trusted to his care. 

There was no question about 
the broad general aspects, that he 
had misappropriated the money, 
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needs, anticipate his wants, edu- 
cate him and pre-sell him on your 
products. The future sales oppor- 
tunity for the casualty insurance 
companies appears to us to be far 
greater than anything that has yet 
been experienced. 


The 


Indignant 


Lawyer 


iLENNON 


but explanation was required, 
rather, as to details and as to what 
he had done with the funds. 

This elderly and dignified look- 
ing trustee was seated in the attor- 
ney’s office and the attorney, in an 
endeavor to be as agreeable as 
possible at the opening of the inter- 
view, proffered a package of ciga- 
rettes to his guest. The latter sat 
up very stiffly and, facing his ques- 
tioner, said in a tone of extreme 
indignation, “Sir, I will have you 
know that I have never used to- 


bacco in any form in all my life!” 


NOTE TO READERS 


Contributions for this department welcomed 





@ A Check-List for 
Planning and Presenting 


Make the Insurance Audit Complete 





Thirty-Six Important Points to Make Sure 
That You Do the Fob Correctly 





B. D. COLE, SR. 


Knowledge, experience and 
skill, combined with our quality 
product, have untold possibilities 
in establishing confidence and re- 
spect when presented in the form 
of a comprehensive survey. 
PRELIMINARY DATA 

1. Before making approach, study 
prospect’s business, habits, idiosyn- 
crasies. 

2. Confidence in yourself and your 
firm, neatness in dress, thorough knowl- 
edge of your subject, a warm and sin- 
cere greeting, all are essential. 

3. With few exceptions, appoint- 
ments should be made in advance so 
prospect can give sufficient time. 

4. If you find the prospect busy or 
distracted, arrange for reappointment 
at a more propitious date. 

5. Command prospect’s interest 
with crisp, impressive, appropriate op- 
ening statement. 

6. Your sales plan should be care- 
fully thought out. 

7. A sample survey will help your 
explanation. 

8. Convince prospect that the sur- 
vey has a value to him equal in im- 
portance to a financial audit. 

9. Explain that the audit is made 


without direct obligation, but nat- 
urally, you expect to obtain a liberal 
share or all of the prospect’s business if 
important benefits to him should result. 

10. When plan is sold, explain ne- 
cessity of securing (a) All policies (b) 
Letters of authority to rating bureaus 
(c) Permission to inspect premises thor- 
oughly (d) Cooperation and informa- 
tion, in confidence, from prospect or 
subordinate. 

ASSEMBLING DATA 

11. Inspect all properties and op- 
erations, investigating (a) Rates — 
present and prospective, including pos- 
sible reductions (b) Hazards — ex- 
posure, protection, and safety engi- 
neering (c) Values — physical and 
abstract. 

12. After field work is completed, 
consult manuals, bureaus, and com- 
pany regarding rates and coverages. 

13. Use fact finders to determine 
classes applicable and improvements 
in coverage. 

14. Employ combination and com- 
prehensive contracts where possible. 

15. Consider advantages of com- 
mon expiration date. 

16. Use adequate size worksheets 
for all data, and preserve in perma- 
nent folder. 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Present 
Protection 


additional 
Proposed 
Protection 


Ling 
‘ 
>? 
s 


' 
Sa 
ofr 
" PREMISES : 
OPERATIONS AaProoucts 


NON-OWNED 


$9 


Paveent Besieiee } @ S) © ® e) 


Number of 
Proposed Policies + © 


Proposed 
Annual Cost 


©) 


$495.27 


Present 
Annual Cost 


$402.55 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 

17. Determine best type of survey 
and arrangement. 

18. Constantly changing conditions 
require provision be made for revision 
at appropriate times. Audit will then 
serve as client’s permanent reference 
record. Changes will afford further 
contacts with insured and opportunity 
to display efficiency. 

19. Segregate coverages applicable 
at each location. Compare with exist- 


ing insurance. Set out distinctly rec- 
ommendations, advantages, and costs. 

20. Whenever feasible include 
graphs and charts in color to compare 
coverages, costs and savings. 

21. Use pictures wherever advan- 
tageous. 

22. Make index for large surveys. 

23. Include expiration schedule 
when advisable. 

24. Finally, include resume show- 
ing total of all recommendations, bet- 
terments, savings and costs. 

25. Binder should be neat, dignified 
and practical in form and size. 

26. Remember constantly that brev- 
ity and clarity are paramount. 


PRESENTING COMPLETED AUDITS 


27. Arrange definite appointment 
when prospect can give adequate ex- 
clusive time. All members of pros- 
pect’s firm concerned with insurance 
should be present if possible. 

28. Explain subject by subject, em- 
phasizing recommendations. 

29. Stress importance of adequate 
insurance to meet present day condi- 
tions affecting his particular needs. 

30. Dispose of questions as raised. 

31. Drive home importance of 
planned insurance. 

32. Capitalize on constant service, 
applying to all features. 

33. Explain value of finance or 
budget plan adapted to meet pros- 
pect’s needs. 

34. Use diplomacy and persistency 
to close sale when presenting survey. 

35. If second interview is necessary, 
make a definite appointment. 

36. Do not leave survey until sale is 
completed. 





@ How to Multiply with Ease (?) 


Agitat Digitos, Computat* 





Insurance Men, ‘“‘Curbstone Actuaries’? or Not, Deal 
Much with Figures and Will Get a Kick Out 
of This Interesting Age-Old System 





LEON J. RICHARDSON 


> DicITAL RECKONING was used by 
the Greeks and Romans, though prob- 
ably invented in Egypt or Asia. 

In the Roman method the ones, 
twos, threes, fours, and fives were 
memorized quite as we learn the mul- 
tiplication table. These numbers con- 
stitute the first cycle (of the fingers of 
a hand). 

Let us now consider the five num- 
bers constituting the second cycle; 
namely, the sixes, sevens, eights, nines, 
and tens. To multiply any one of these 
numbers by any other one in the same 
cycle, the fingers were used. For this 
purpose the thumb is named 6, the 
index finger 7, etc. 

Take a problem. (Figure One) How 
many are 7 X 7? Hold up each hand 
clenched. Now extend the right thumb 
and index finger (= 7). Then extend 
the left thumb and index finger ( = 7). 
How many fingers are extended? 
(Thumbs count as fingers.) Four. In 
this cycle the value of each extended 
finger is ten. Four tens are 40. To 
this sum must be added the product 
of the closed fingers on the right hand 
multiplied by the closed fingers on the 


* “He keeps his fingers going, reckons.” 


left; that is 3 X 3, which is 9.S07 X 7 
is 40 + 9, which is 49. 

Let us solve another problem in the 
same cycle. (Figure Two) How many 
are 7 X 8? Hold up the clenched hands 
as before. Now on the right hand ex- 
tend the thumb and index finger (=7). 
Then on the left hand extend the 
thumb, index finger, and middle fin- 
ger (=8). How many fingers are ex- 
tended? Five. Five tens are 50. Multi- 
ply the three closed fingers on the 
right hand by the two closed fingers 
on the left hand. 3 X 2 = 6.S07 X8 
is 50 + 6, which is 56. 





ACH MONTH, THE CASUALTY 
E AND SuRETY JOURNAL aims 
to bring you, in addition to arti- 
cles dealing directly with insur- 
ance matters, one or more stories 
on subjects not directly concerned 
with but nevertheless somewhat 
related to our business. Because 
insurance is so largely a matter of 
figures, we feel that all insurance 
men will find of more than passing 
interest this out-of-the-ordinary 
article. — Ep. 














Let us now proceed to consider the 
third cycle 11 to 15. The fingers on 
each hand, beginning with the thumb, 
are named respectively 11 to 15. 

Take a problem. (Figure Three) How 
many are 12 X 13? Hold up each hand 
clenched. Now extend the right thumb 
and index finger (= 12). Then extend 
the left thumb, index finger, and mid- 
dle finger (= 13). How many fingers 
are extended? Five. Five tens are 50. 
Again, how many fingers are ex- 
tended? (In odd numbered cycles the 
extended (not the closed) fingers are 
multiplied.) Two on the right hand 
and three on the left. Multiply them. 
3 X 2 = 6. In any problem of the 
third cycle, a bonus of one hundred is 
added. So 12 X 13 is 50 + 6 + 100, 
which is 156. 

Next let us consider the fourth 
cycle, 16 to 20. The fingers are suc- 
cessively so named. (Figure Four) As 
a problem, how many are 17 X 17? 
Hold up each hand clenched. Now 
extend the right thumb and index 
finger (= 17). Then extend the left 
thumb and index finger (= 17). How 
many fingers are extended? Four. In 
this cycle the value of the extended 
fingers is 20 each. Take 20 four times 
which is 80. How many fingers are 
closed? Three on each hand. Multiply 
them. 3 X 3 = 9.In any problem in 
the fourth cycle the bonus added is 
200. So 17 X17 is 80 +9 + 200, 
which is 289. 

To multiply numbers belonging to 
different cycles, divide them so as to 
bring the problem within a single 
cycle. For example: 9 X 13 = (9 X 6) 
+ (9 X 7). 


— Courtesy of the California Monthly. 





FIGURE THREE — Solving 12 X 13 


FIGURE FOUR — Solving 17 X 17 





Stock Casualty-Surety Breaks Records 





Figures from the Annual Casualty Experience Exhibit for 
1942 of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, Detailing the Countrywide Experience 
of All Stock Companies Licensed in New York 





Casualty Experience Exhibit 





PREMIUMS EARNED ft | 


% Inc. in 
Prem. Vol.* 





LINE OF | 
COVERAGE 
1941 


| 
| 


1942 


1942 





1941 





42,211,072 
38,785,567 
Group Accident & Health.... 
Auto Liability... 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Compensation... 


192,775,509 
77,720,658 | 
162,383,878 | 


34,134,928 
10,838,198 
21,663,200 
207,119,316 
83,909,152 
206,459,618 





36,799,476 
47,852,225 
9,334,978 
24,962,670 
8,008,310 
4,452,356 


Fidelity 


36,295,048 
56,735,288 
9,662,723 
26,487,583 
8,438,493 
5,489,903 





54,918,563 | 
3,793,250 
6,487,534 | 
2,587,894 

645,943 


Sprinkler 
892,942 


Miscellaneous 


62,073,656 
3,944,305 
8,002,761 
2,928,114 

717,611 
1,267,492 








Total | 714,612,825 | 





786,167,389 








* Minus sign (—) denotes loss, 
Net as to reinsurance. 

§ Commencing with the Calendar 
Year 1942, Group Accident and Health 
is available separately from Accident 
and Health. In analysing the trend of 
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the earned premium, it should be noted 
that one company writing a large volume 
of Accident, Health and Group Accident 
and Health business was not included 
in the consolidated results for Calendar 
Year 1942. 





@ Shoes for the Shoemaker’s Children 


Close to the Forest, Look at the Trees 





Here Is How One Insurance Agency Arranged 
Coverage for Their Own Hazards 





OSCAR BELING 


> Wuat kind of a will does a 
lawyer make for himself? What 
kind of shoes does the shoemaker 
wear? And — what kind of insur- 
ance does an agent or broker 
carry? 

Let us take a more or less typi- 
cal situation and review the cover- 
ages carried. In the case we have 
in mind, among the factors con- 
sidered were size; location and ar- 
rangement of the office; nature 
and extent of office equipment; 
and methods of office procedure. 


LIABILITY AND SURETY 


The liability and surety forms of 
protection first came to mind, since a 
loss under any one of such hazards 
might conceivably seriously handicap 
the agency or even wreck it completely. 
Some of the possible perils were: 

Fidelity Bonds. — ‘“The most trusted 
employee may go wrong.” Where have 
we heard that before? Mr. Agent has 
frequently used the expression himself 
in soliciting bonds, and realized that 
it might be equally applicable in his 
own office. (Naturally, the question of 
using the individual fidelity, position 
schedule or blanket bond depends 


upon the size of the agency and the 
methods of operation that are used.) 

Owners, Landlords and Tenants Lia- 
bility. — A slippery floor, an incautious 
visitor, then —a lawsuit. There was 
certainly enough traffic in and out of 
the office to warrant considering this 
form of protection. (The new compre- 
hensive liability policy guards even 
more completely against contingencies.) 

Workmen’s Compensation and Employ- 
ers Liability. — It was realized, too, 
that the employees might be injured 
in the course of their duties. (In most 
states, the workmen’s compensation 
laws make this coverage mandatory, 
subject to varying limitations as to 
number of employees.) 

Automobile Liability. — While the 
practical use of the agency-owned au- 
tomobile has been diminished some- 
what by the limitations imposed by 
gas rationing, the agency knew it 
still represented a potential financial 
hazard. The agency’s experience dic- 
tated the limits of liability to be ap- 
plied. (Non-ownership liability will 
take care of losses arising from em- 
ployees using their own cars on busi- 
ness for the office, while the compre- 
hensive automobile policy will afford 
even broader protection.) 
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PuysicAL HAZARDS 


The physical hazards in such 
an insurance agency office also 
warranted careful study. Some of 
the possibilities uncovered were: 

Fire. — Office furniture, typewrit- 
ers, adding machines and other me- 
chanical equipment represented sub- 
stantial investments, as did the build- 
ing itself which was owned by the 
agency, and these values were pro- 
tected against loss by fire. (The ex- 
tended coverage endorsement is also 
very desirable. Sometimes it might be 
advisable to also consider malicious 
mischief protection.) 

Accounts Receivable. —'The broad 
form whereby an agency’s records are 
insured against practically any peril 
was favored. 

Plate Glass. — Some of the lettering 
on the windows and doors of the 
agency’s office would be quite costly to 
replace. Since the building was owned 
by the agency, the loss potentialities 
were correspondingly greater and 
adequate glass coverage was arranged. 

Electrical Signs “‘All-Risks.”” — Dam- 
age to electrical or neon signs was a 
very real possibility, and this form of 
protection received careful considera- 
tion. 

Automobile. — The physical hazards 
attendant on the use of an automobile 
in the agent’s business were protected 
by the comprehensive form of policy 
which includes loss of use by theft as 
well as other perils. 

War Damage. — Since bombing raids 
are quite as likely to destroy the 
agency’s possessions as those of their 
customers, war damage insurance was 


Aug.—Sept. 


taken for building, equipment and 
agency-owned securities. 

Rent and Rental Value. — Again, since 
the office building was owned by the 
agency, this form of insurance was 
found desirable. 

Extra Expense. — During the period 
of rehabilitating an office after a loss, 











OSCAR BELING 


“Insurance men practice what they preach” 


additional expense may be incurred 
in maintaining the agency’s contacts 
and service to its clients. The difficul- 
ties of carrying on under war-time 
conditions may make such expense 
quite substantial, and proper coverage 
took care of this potentiality. 


OTHER COVERAGES ' 


Burglary and Robbery. — In this in- 
stance it was felt the office burglary 
and robbery policy provided adequate 
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protection. (If higher limits are deemed 
necessary, the individual conditions 
will determine the types of policies 
applicable. Messenger interior and 
paymaster hold-up insurance-may also 
be found desirable.) 

Commercial Forgery. — This form of 
protection, the agency felt, was just as 
applicable to the average insurance 
agency as it is to any other type of 
business. 

Life, Accident, etc. — Since perpetua- 
tion of an insurance agency frequently 
depends on adequate life and accident 
insurance on its principals, a tailor- 
made program was worked out for the 
agency which may well be of utmost 
importance to the existence of the 


CLOSE TO THE FOREST, LOOK AT THE TREES 15 


agency eventually. Group plans for 
life, accident and hospitalization in- 
surance on employees not only fur- 
nished excellent protection at mini- 
mum cost but also served to improve 
the morale of the staff. 

There are several other forms of 
protection which may be found 
applicable under certain circum- 
stances, and producers should find 
careful study of the question help- 
ful in providing needed protection 
which might now be overlooked, 
and with respect to which they 
may in effect be able to say to 
their insureds, “I wear the same 
kind of shoes I sell.” 


Twisted Ton gues 


Portland pickle packers, plagued by the paucity of pickle 
pickers, have produced this placard: ‘“‘Pickle Packers’ Prospects 
of Picking up Pickle Pickers to Pick Pickles for Pickle Packers 
to Pack are Poor.” — Forbes 

If a doctor is doctoring a doctor does the doctor during the 
doctoring have to doctor the doctor the way the doctor being 
doctored wants to be doctored, or does the doctor doctoring the 
doctor, doctor the doctor the way he usually doctors? — Credit 
and Financial Management 

‘*There isn’t much I don’t know about the English language,” 
boasted the long-haired man in the club. 

“I'll test you,” replied a friend. “I’ll dictate a paragraph.” 

With an assured air the boaster seized his pencil, but his jaw 
dropped as he heard the following: 

‘**As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule log from a yew tree, a 
man dressed in clothes of a dark hue came up to Hugh and said: 
‘Have you seen my ewes?” ‘If you will wait until I hew this yew 
tree, I will go with you anywhere in Europe to look for your 
ewes,’ said Hugh Hughes.” 
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Summertime Shown to be Hazardous Period 
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This unpretentious house cost its owner $35,000: a man stumbled 
and fell on the front porch, sued for $35,000, and won his case. 
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@ Bringing Your Protection Up-to-date 


It Was a Good Vault—Once! 





Responsibility for Protecting Large Sums of Money or 
Securities Presents a Serious Problem Today for Many 
Banks, Businesses and Manufacturing Concerns 





JOHN S. CRUICKSHANK 


> Topay more than ever the se- 
curity storage facilities of many 
banks, the payroll divisions of 
many an industry and the open- 
stock exposures * of business houses 
are overtaxed by circumstances 
which are an out- 


The restricted supply of protec- 
tive construction materials pre- 
vents the installation of additional 
facilities of this nature. Still the 
problem of protection must be 
recognized by business executives 

when they have 





growth of the 
present war. 
The normal 
possibility of at- 
tack is further 
complicated by 
the metal-cutting 
skills being de- 
veloped by many 





One of the purposes of this article 
is to bring to the attention of pro- 
ducers changing conditions over 
which an industry has little con- 
trol, and to endeavor to show the 
factors which today must be taken 
into consideration by a producer 
when formulating for a client an 
insurance program to meet such 
conditions effectively. 


to consider secur- 
ity storage. Cur- 
rency, securities, 
formulae, and 
prints and proc- 
ess information 
must be protected 
with the possibil- 
ity that the in- 








in the phenome- 

nal growth of the metal working 
industries. Skills that formerly 
were restricted to a few specialists 
are now being acquired by a large 
number of persons and may be- 
come a factor to beconsidered when 
the standard of existing protective 
construction has to be evaluated. 


*Such open-stock inventories today 
may be unusually valuable for three rea- 
sons: (1) Added quantity, (2) Increased 
value and (3) Irreplaceable nature of 
many items. 


creasing demands 

for manpower are likely still fur- 
ther to complicate the situation. 
SuRVEY oF ExistinG FACILITIES 
Vaults or protective structures 
vary in their capacity to resist at- 
tack, accessibility and time being 
the dominant factors to be consid- 
ered. Burglarious attack and fire 
and, in some cases flooding, are 
the major factors to be considered, 
tempered in all cases by the sys- 
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tem of watching and the location 
of the structure. 

A vault may be vulnerable on 
any side not under the control of 
the user. Many of the smaller banks 
and some business houses occupy 
properties designed for other uses. 
The protective construction in- 
stalled therein may have been 
adequate for the exposure in the 
past but now presents a tempting 
target in view of the valuables 
within reach. The adjoining prop- 
erty may be beyond the control 
of the bank or business house and 
the nature of its exact occupancy 
or use may be unknown. 

Therefore, if a vault is so located 
in the premises that a common di- 
viding wall furnishes part of its 
perimeter with, probably, some 
additional protective construction, 
or if the nature of its location per- 
mits tunneling, a definite weak 
spot becomes evident. However, if 
the vault is located in an “island” 
location in the building, capable 
of being patrolled on all sides by 
a watchman, it presents an easier 
protective problem to solve. 

The average bank or industrial 
concern (in normal times) is open 
for business from 33 to 40 hours 
per week; staffs on duty cover 
about 60 hours (considering over- 
laps); there are 168 hours in a 
week. In round figures, therefore, 
let us say that occasionally the 
building is left alone for 100 hours, 
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say on a holiday week end. This 
exposure has to be considered. 


Improving the Watch Service. — Be- 
cause of the ever-growing manpower 
problem, the maintenance of an effi- 
cient standard of this protective fea- 
ture becomes more difficult. Watch- 
men and guards are only human and 
cannot be depended upon to give com- 
plete and reliable protection under all 
conditions. They should be supple- 
mented, if possible, by some type of 
alarm system. 

Alarms. — The history of the burglar 
alarm is, like the lock, a record of com- 
petitive effort between protection en- 
gineers and thieves. The early alarm 
systems consisted of lacing the vault 
with a network of wires, carrying an 
electrical current. 

At first, these were of the so-called 
open circuit type. Since an open cir- 
cuit alarm could be defeated by simply 
cutting the wires leading to the switch 
or button, it was effective only as long 
as it took the burglars to learn the se- 
cret of its operation. 

The next introduction was the 
closed circuit alarm which, as its name 
implies, operates when the wires are 
cut or broken. The earliest and sim- 
plest closed circuit alarms could be 
defeated by short-circuiting the wires 
instead of cutting them. 

The double closed circuit or bal- 
anced circuit system was then intro- 
duced, so as to sound an alarm if the 
wires were either broken or short- 
circuited together. The basic theory 
of the double circuit is now used in all 
approved burglar alarm systems in the 
United States and Canada. 
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The nature of a burglar alarm sys- 
tem is such that the actual effective- 
ness of its operation is not apparent 
and cannot be verified readily by the 
user. Unlike an automobile or radio, 
a burglar alarm is seldom called upon 
to operate, but it must remain ready 
6,000 hours each year to give warning 
of unauthorized entry into the pro- 
tected area or of any attempt at tam- 
pering that may be made to defeat 
the system. Hence the necessity for 
automatic supervision by continuous 
closed electrical circuits. 

Vault Protection. — Vaults may be 
protected by the lacing system de- 
scribed above in which the wires are 
enclosed in a lead-covered cable im- 
bedded in the walls, floor and ceiling 
of the vault. These cables are ar- 
ranged so that an attempt to break 
into the vault in any manner will re- 


IT WAS A GOOD VAULT 
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sult in breaking one of the wires, which 
will cause an alarm. 

The latest, simplest and even more 
effective type of alarm. system makes 
use of highly developed sound or vi- 
bration detectors which are actuated 
by the noise of cutting, drilling or 
other methods of entry. These devices 
are such that they can be constructed 
for various degrees of sensitivity. They 
are adaptable to storage vaults as well 
as bank vaults and are recommended 
both for effectiveness and economy. 

Where it is necessary to protect safes, 
the alarm system consists of an elec- 
trically-lined wooden cabinet enclos- 
ing the safe, or a later type which is 
actuated by the electrical body ca- 
pacity of any person or object which 
approaches within a few feet of the 
safe. Central station supervision of the 
alarm system should be employed. 








War Time Importance of Traffic Safety 


SPILLED GuNs. — A truckload of rifles 
was shaken up when this freight truck 
skidded and overturned. Vehicle was 
loaded with rifles from a nearby factory. 


A COLONEL WAS KILLED. — An army offi- 
cer, while engaged in making an army 
survey of New York dock facilities, was 
killed when the car collided with a truck. 
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Modest Maidens 


(Trademark Reg., U. S. Patent Office) 











giGHT— 29 
LerFT— 46 
RIGHT— 75" 
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**T never could remember the combina- 
tion to this safe.” 





In any case, consideration should 
be given to the type and availability 
of maintenance of the alarm system. 
Many of the smaller banks, of course, 
will be remote from any expert serv- 
ice which may be needed but the 
larger bank will, of course, be in a 
better position to obtain the needed 
service should any failure or trouble 
develop in the alarm system, especially 
those in which the system is under 
central station supervision. 


Goons OTHER THAN CASH OR SECURITIES 


During the present emergency smaller 
banks have, in some cases, expanded 
their storage facilities to cover furs, 
valuable art collections, silver, etc., 
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generally in a storage room far under 
the standards for a cash vault. The 
exposure here can be considerable 
and unless the chamber is of vault 
construction, it should be wired on all 
sides in addition to being protected by 
a door alarm or some sound detection 
device previously described. In the 
latter case, the system must be espe- 
cially designed for the particular vault 
or room to be protected. Occasionally, 
it may be an advantage to install a fire 
detection device inside a cabinet of 
this nature. 

Fire Angles. — The question of fire 
in a vault or in its immediate sur- 
roundings is often overlooked by many 
banks and business houses. Often, the 
surrounding basement area is used as a 
storage space for combustible materi- 
als. The fire resistant characteristics 
of any vault structure must be consid- 
ered when the adjoining area is used 
for such purposes. 

A vault or storage cabinet can be 
fitted with a rate-of-rise alarm which 
will immediately give a warning of a 
rising temperature long before an 
orthodox sprinkler system will func- 
tion. The heat-conducting character- 
istic of reinforced construction varies 
with the amount of metal in it and is 
governed to some extent by its system 
of placement. 

Recent tests on fire ratings of con- 
crete and stone masonry show that un- 
reinforced construction can be estimated 
at approximately the following rates: 


HOURS OF FIRE RESISTANCE 


Concrete 
Stone Masonry. 
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No watch system is complete with- 
out an adequate fire alarm system, 
preferably connected to a central sta- 
tion. 

It will also be noted that the amount 
of fire exposure due to combustibles 
adjacent to the vault or storage cham- 
ber will have a large bearing on the 
amount of fire resistive qualities a 
vault must have. 

Hold-Up Problems. — Due to the al- 
most universal installation of protec- 
tive devices by banks and business 
houses for use during the off-business 
hours, there has been a marked in- 
crease in hold-ups by armed gunmen 
during regular working hours. 

Fortunately, there are available 
many types of device which can be 
used to foil such attempts. Foot push 
buttons, double button push buttons, 
double bottom cash drawers, etc., 
can be installed to protect the teller, 
in addition to such devices as an invis- 
ible ray or coping rail alarm, which 
may be installed across the top of the 
teller’s or cashier’s cage to function if 
a gunman should attempt to leap over 


IT WAS A GOOD VAULT — ONCE! 





Praise from “Experts” 


AGER to learn the best safe 

for her to buy for her newly- 
opened dress and fur shop, the 
wife of a Massachusetts prison 
guard asked her husband to sound 
out some of the inmates for their 
“expert” advice. “One of the 
boys” replied that the best bet 
was adequate insurance protec- 
tion! And he should know. 











the cage to get at the money or valua- 
bles. The double bottom drawer or 
cash box may also be used to send in 
an alarm by the teller merely obeying 
orders. And there are available today 
several types of bullet-proof glass en- 
closures which may be installed 
around a teller’s or cashier’s cage. 


We plan to publish later an outline 
of some of the forms of insurance availa- 
ble whereby a producer can amply cover 
a client’s needs in this field. — Ep. 


de 


cA Good Line 


A letter addressed to The Insurance Brokers Association of New York, 
Inc., read as follows: “I am going to get a small Place on Bay, in Virginia 
to go Fishing, I would like to get names of good Fire Insurance Company 
to take care of Place when I am not there.” The Association asks that all 
applicants file with the office their qualifications to watch the Place while 
fishing or to fish while watching the Place. — Insurance Broker-Age 
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WorKERs' LIVES ARE A PRECIOUS 
WAR RESOURCE! “THE LIFE SAVED 
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THE LIFE SAVED IN THE MOST 
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16 Embarrassing Questions and -Answers 


CURTIS R. WELBORN 


> PREPARATIONS for supplying an 
army of several million men have 
drawn into many industries men 
and women with little or no con- 
ception of even the simplest acci- 
dent and fire protection and pre- 
vention precautions. They are men 
and women unfamiliar with proc- 
essing and with the hazards of some 
of the raw materials being used in 
the war effort. Many of these men 
and women are drawn from envi- 
ronments that breed carelessness 
and some are people who never 
heard the ‘“Put-on-the-Goggles” 
and “‘Stamp-out-the-Butt” slogans. 

Let’s review a few of the simple 
occurrences in present-day indus- 
try, often defined as “‘accidents”’: 


A. IN THE SHOP 


Q. Why did that steamfitter leave the 
job with some bones in his hand 
broken? A. The grooving in the jaws 
of the Stillson wrench was so worn, it 
slipped. 

Q. Why will that mechanic be blind in 
one eye for the rest of his natural life? 
A. The mushrooms on his cold chisels 
were not kept ground off by the tool- 
room keeper, and he didn’t wear 
goggles. 

Q. Why is that boilermaker’s helper hos- 
pitalized due to bruised and broken 


toes? A. Instead of reinforced safety 
shoes, he was permitted to wear con- 
ventional street shoes. 


Q. Why was that painter taken to the 
hospital with an injured spinal col- 
umn? A. There were no safety “‘shoes” 
on the feet of the ladder; it slipped. 
Q. Why was that lathe operator severely 
burned at the slop sink? A. Instead of 
a porcelain light socket, a metallic one 
was installed. 
Q. Why did that grinder nearly lose his 
sight? A. There was no transparent 
shield over the emery wheel to deflect 
flying particles. 
Q. Why was that girl almost scalped 
by the rotating machinery at her job? 
A. She was put to work without proper 
factory wearing apparel. 
B. In THE Home 

Now, let’s review some of the 
things happening at home: 
Q. Why was the lady’s pelvic bone 
broken? A, She did not take hold of the 
hand rail of the balustrade, tripped 
and plunged to the bottom. 
Q. Why did Uncle Josh split his chin? 
A. He tried to hang the lace curtains 
from a rocking chair. 
Q. Why do young men and women 
have to die because they thought it 
wasn’t loaded? A. Someone violated 
the cardinal rule of a true sportsman. 


For Those in Their Homes, at 
Work, and “Out in Public” 
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Q. Why did Junior with his new Boy 
Scout knife almost puncture his chest 
bone? A. Papa did not instruct him 
that he should always cut away from 
his body. 

Q. Why was Willie sent to the hospital 
after the unsuccessful sled ride? A. 
Upon delivery of the sled, Dad didn’t 
threaten to apply a barrel stave on 
that part of his anatomy the Lord pro- 
vided for the purpose, if he ever found 
him tying the sled to the back of an 
automobile. 

The professional safety engineer 
cannot do too much to carry acci- 
dent prevention knowledge and 
practices into American homes. 
The toll in deaths and accidents is 
far too great there. 

C. “Pusiic’”’ AccIDENTS 

Now, let’s examine 
these things reported as accidents 
that are of a public character: 

Q. Why does anyone in this great 
country of ours have to suffer injury or 
death from a ¢ornado or hurricane when 
their occurrence areas are so well 
charted? A. We seem to prefer spend- 
ing public funds in projects to beautify 
city parks rather than provide dugout 
shelters in these areas. 

Q. Why does it take a Cocoanut Grove 
holocaust to get public assembly places 


some of 


properly built and arranged for emer- 
gencies? A. Read about the defend- 
ants and the charges for which they 
have been indicted, as reported by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
January 11, 1943, and find what an 
indifferent citizenry means in the 
matter of proper government for 
safety law enforcement. 


Q. Why should our people be crip- 
pled, mangled or killed at grade cross- 
ings due either to their own careless- 
ness or mechanical failures of warning 
apparatus? A. We would rather spend 
public money in other places, building 
or creating things not nearly so essen- 
tial, than to eliminate all grade cross- 
ings throughout this great land of ours. 
Q. Why does the birthday of our liberty 
continue to be attended by so many 
heartaches? A. Examine the records of 
the handling of recommended legisla- 
tion for the control of Fourth of July 
explosives and see what an indifferent 
citizenry has and has not done. 


In the interest of “‘safety from 
accidents’ — STOP . . . LOOK 

. AND LISTEN. And _ for 
“safety from fire,” clean up and 
out; separate risks and isolate haz- 
ardous processes and operations; 
and secure proper fire protection, 
maintain it, and be sure you 
know how to use it. 


cAt 2 A.M. 


Young couple: “‘Can’t you stretch the music a little — just a 
dance or two more?” 
Orchestra leader: ‘“‘Sorry, this isn’t a rubber band.” 





HON. W. ELLERY ALLYN 
CONNECTICUT 


Honorable W. Ellery Allyn, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, attended 
the University of Pennsylvania. After considerable business experience, he 
joined the army in World War I, attaining the rank of Captain. Past or present 
honors: Member of Connecticut General Assembly; Chief Deputy, Internal 
Revenue Department in Connecticut; Assistant Adjutant General of Con- 
necticut with rank of Colonel; Executive Secretary, Republican State Com- 
mittee; Deputy Comptroller of Connecticut. Masons, Shrine, American Legion, 
Member Groton-New London Bridge Commission, Elks, Grangers. A Director 
of the Norwich Waterpower Company and the Masons Island Company. Took 
present office July 1. 
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Service Rendered and Value Received 

We must educate the public as to the position the agent occupies in the average 
community. The public must become conscious of the fact that that part of 
the premium dollar known as the agent’s commission is largely expended by 
the agent or agency in providing necessary services for the proper handling 
of his account. — Payne H. Mipvette, Tallahassee, Florida 


American Agency System a Vital Force 

It takes only a short time with a paper and pencil, figuring expenses and costs, 
and then a little reasoning behind that concerning the service to the public, 
to convince any man that the insurance business as we know it today cannot 
be successfully conducted and render the service that it must render to the 
public at a reasonable cost without the American Agency System. — C. H. 
Smiru, Chicago 


Two Approaches Possible in Selling 

Before we leave our office we should know just what we have to offer, and 
decide on the best method to use in getting our sales talk over to our prospect. 
We must use one of two methods: we are going to approach on a price basis, 
or we will keep price in the background and convince our prospect that we 
and our company are better prepared to handle his business than any other 
agent or company in our community. — D. M. Spencer, Chicago 


Producers Have No Cause for Gloom 

Not long ago one company wrote to several hundred business organizations 
and manufacturers all rated in excess of $100,000, asking them what bonds 
they had and whether the subject of commercial blanket bonds had ever been 
brought to their attention. Of the concerns, 81% had no fidelity protection 
whatever, 10% had blanket bonds, 9% had individual or schedule bonds. 
This was in normal times, and now the need for fidelity insurance is far greater 
than ever before. — A. W. Spautpine, Hartford 
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cAlong the Conservation Front 


Sandel Appointed 
> THe National 


Conservation Bu- 


reau, accident prevention division of 


the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, announces the addition to 
the staff of its Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion of John M. Sandel, Safety Engi- 
neer. 

Mr. 
State and served as safety engineer for 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and as field representative 
the United States Department of 

Labor. For a time he 
own organization as Consultant Safety 
Engineer in Chicago. 

The National Conservation Bureau 
has loaned the services of Mr. Sandel 
to the National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection in Washington, where Mr. 
Sandel will serve as Associate Mana- 
ger in charge of casualty work. Mr. 
Sandel will carry on the same 
for the National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection which were formerly con- 
ducted by Edward R. Granniss, now a 
Major in the United States Army and 
Chief of the Accident Prevention Sec- 
tion, Internal Security Division, Office 
of the Provost Marshal General. Before 
joining the Army, Major Granniss was 
Director of the Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion of the National Conservation 
Bureau. 


Sandel is a graduate of Penn 


for 


conducted his 


duties 


Industrial Protection 


A one-day meeting of representa- 
tives of casualty insurance companies 
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contributing to the support of the 
work of the National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection i in Washington was 
held at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City some time ago. 

The National Bureau for Industrial 
whose activities are di- 
the Insurance Committee 
for the Protection American In- 
dustrial Plants, furnishes to the War 
and Navy Departments reports on 
conditions which may lead to acci- 
dents, fire or sabotage in vital indus- 
trial plants. To date the Bureau has 
provided more than 30,000 such re- 


Protection, 
rected by 


of 


ports. 

Curtis Pierce, Manager of the Bu- 
reau and President, Factory Insurance 
Association, reported on accomplish- 
the inception 
prior to entry the 
Work in the fire prevention field was 
described by Ray Wilson, Associate 
Manager, and Philadelphia Manager 
of the Associated Factory Mutuals. 

The safety program of the United 
States Army was described by Major 
Edward R. Granniss, and the casualty 
program by John M. Sandel, Associate 
Manager in charge of casualty work. 

A report on accomplishments in the 
boiler and machinery field was pre- 
sented by Holger Jensen, chairman 
of the casualty subcommittee and 
Manager of the Engineering Division 
of the Maryland Casualty Company. 

The meeting gave abundant evi- 
dence that this joint enterprise of all 
fire, casualty and steam boiler insur- 
and non- 


ments since Bureau’s 


our into war. 


ance companies — stock 
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stock — is rendering and will continue 
to render extremely valuable service 
by assisting in the reduction of pro- 
duction delays in American industries 
essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war. 


Employee Transportation 


More than 500 leading industrial 
executives and plant employee trans- 
portation directors from ten midwest- 
ern states attended the Wartime Con- 
ference on Employee Transportation 
at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The conference was co-sponsored by 
the National Conservation Bureau, ac- 
cident prevention division of the As- 
sociation ef Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives; the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Five other na- 
tional agencies and nineteen state 
agencies representing Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Illinois cooperated in staging the con- 
ference. 

National, state, and industrial au- 
thorities on transportation problems 
told the plant executives of the best 
means of alleviating employee trans- 
portation problems through such 
activities as conducting group ride 
programs, staggering working hours, 
efficient handling of tire and gasoline 
rationing, conservation of employee 
automobiles through proper mainte- 
nance, and the effective use of trains, 
buses and trolleys to supplement pri- 
vate automobiles. 

Speakers included Harvey S. Fire- 


Aug.—Sept. 


stone, Jr., president of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, who ad- 
dressed the luncheon session of the 
conference on “Rubber and the Trans- 
portation Outlook.” F. J. Walters, 
director of employee transportation, 
Oldsmobile Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, addressed the morn- 
ing session on ‘‘More Effective Em- 
ployee Transportation,” and Edward 
A. Roberts of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, spoke on “The Office 
of Defense Transportation and Plant 
Employee Transportation.” 

Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference are available at $1.00 a copy 
from the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, 60 John Street, N. Y. C. Orders 
for New York City add 1% for sales 
tax. 


Textile Safety 


“Textile Mill Safety Instructions” 
is the latest addition to the series of 
pocket-size employee rule booklets 
published by the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. 

This booklet, distributed to the 
management of textile mills by mem- 
ber companies of the Association and 
their representatives, should prove of 
great value in reducing accidents in an 
industry which provides the uniforms 
for our armed services, our civilian 
clothing, and many other woven ma- 
terials essential to the war effort and 
the maintenance of our civilian econ- 
omy. 

The introduction to the booklet 
points out that the textile industry is 
the second largest in the United States 
and that accidents among textile 
workers are increasing. Beginning 
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with general safety instructions appli- 
cable to all departments, the booklet 
then lists safety rules for specific de- 
partments and operations under the 
following headings: Use of Elevators, 
Card Room, Spinning Room, Spooler 
Room, Warping Room, Slasher Room, 
Weave Room, Cloth Room, Ware- 


houses, Opening Room, Shop, Use of 


Ladders. 

As in the case of the other National 
Conservation Bureau employee safety 
rule booklets, “Textile Mill Safety 
Instructions” is sold only to member 
companies of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives and their 
representatives. The price: $2.00 per 
100 copies, prepaid. There is a slight 
additional charge for any desired im- 
printing, quoted on request. 

Agents who have contacts with the 
textile industry can perform an excel- 
lent public service and at the same 
time increase their own personal pres- 
tige by arranging to distribute “Tex- 


te 
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tile Mill Safety Instructions”’ to textile 
manufacturers in their locality. Ad- 
dress orders to National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Sample copy for JouRNAL read- 
ers free on request.) 


“Cold Canvass” 


She was interested in a stove, in fact she wanted to buy a stove, 
and told the furniture store salesman that was why she was in the 
store. She listened very patiently and meekly to the sales patter. She 
heard about noncorroding bolts and patented insulation material 
and the gauge of steel used, and tricky controls, and oversize com- 
bustion chambers, and all the other things that are so startlingly 
new in an old lady’s world that you’d think they would impress 
her mightily. Finally the salesman paused, and she still waited with 


patient expectancy. 


“Well, madam, I’ve told you everything about the stove,” the 
’ ) } J g ’ 


salesman declared. “‘Is there anything else you’d like to know: 
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“Yes,” she answered. “Will it keep an old lady warm?” 





With the —Assoctation Executives 


pry Rees Diseases Tncluding the laws recently enacted in Arizona and 
ow Oregon, there are now twenty-seven states (and D. C.) 
a6 st b in which compensation is granted for occupational 
meas eee diseases in some form. Under proper laws, industry 
is less likely to be saddled with claims for which it should not be respon- 
sible; at the same time, the workman receives compensation for dis- 
abilities attributable to the hazards of his employment. But even more 
important than compensation, attention is directed to prevention. 
Through prevention, workmen who otherwise may have become dis- 
abled are able to remain on the job; industry is saved the cost of com- 
pensation and what is of greater importance, particularly today, the 
loss of valued and experienced men. — 7. Dewey Dorsett, Assistant General 


Manager and Manager, Casualty Department. 


Hedging Against An alert insurance man will hedge thus against possible 
the Times Ahead op: . ; fil 

shifting of business due to the war: (1) He will seek new 
a: a) ~ ° . 
teal Ye contacts, both business and personal (2) He will care- 

Jars We . : : ° oe 

fully review the insurance requirements of his present 
clients, seeking to place additional coverage where needed (3) He will 
create a volume of small coverages to replace the major risks that may 
go off the books (4) He will keep posted and alert to the kaleidoscopic 
changes in our national economy, as well as in the insurance business. 
— Roy L. Davis, Manager, Chicago Office. 


Presentation of = Suppose you were approached by an insurance man who 
Glass Insurance : “ a a 59> oT: 
said, ‘How about some plate glass coverage?”’ or ‘‘Let 
VN vest me get you some protection for your windows?”? Maybe 
A Be , 
you’d buy and maybe you wouldn’t. But suppose he 
came to you and said, ‘Mr. Jones, I’d like in effect to sell you some new 
show windows for the small sum of $—. Spread over your budget, this 
will mean only about $— a month. Contrast this with the expense you’d 
be put to if all your windows were broken at one time, amounting to 
perhaps $— in all; or even if merely your largest window were broken, 
you'd be out-of-pocket some $— at today’s prices.” A further point to 
stress is the greater speed with which replacement is made of an insured 
window — which is perhaps the most important and highest paid “‘sales- 
man”? in his store. — Frank H. Bragg, Plate Glass Division, Claims Bureau. 
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@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals— LY 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





Type of Bond: Position Schedule Coverage: $5,000 Loss: $4,457 


The superintendent of payrolls of a large corporation devised a scheme of 
padding by placing the names of employees on the special vacation and over- 
time payroll and when the envelope containing the employee’s pay in cash 
came through from the cashier, he would forge the names of the employees and 
convert it to his use. In the absence of proper checking which, by the way, is 
absent in many firms, the same names would be included when those employees 
became entitled to their vacations and no one was the wiser for two years and 
two months. 


Type of Bond: Blanket Position Coverage: $2,500 Loss: $1,000 


Employees on piece work, making army chevrons, increased their earnings by 
eliminating the necessity of doing defective work over again by dumping the 
defective pieces into the washroom flush tank. 45,000 chevrons disappeared. 


Type of Bond: Individual Fidelity Coverage: $5,000 Loss: $5,000 


A treasurer of a large midwestern hospital with authority to sign checks, 
purchased from a local stock broker $5,000 worth of securities and paid 
for them with the hospital’s check. The securities were purchased in the name 
of his daughter and delivered to her as a present. A year later, the principal 
died and thereafter, outside accountants, while auditing the books of the 
hospital, discovered the check but were unable to trace it to any legitimate 
hospital expense. Investigation disclosed the foregoing facts and a claim was 
filed under the hospital’s bond, and paid. 











PEDESTRIAN SCHOOL. — The Department of Public Safety, Louisville police, 
has been conducting a school for pedestrians every week. Law violators may (1) 
appear before a judge (2) attend one session of the school or (3) pay a fine. Case 
is dismissed after attendance at the school, where pedestrian laws and safe- 
walking practices are explained by a police ‘officer, with the aid of slide films. 


DIMOUT ANKLES. — Headligh 
pick up objects below the knee; 

are good protection for dimout 
through courtesy of Life, Greater 
Council and Andreas Feininger, 


TEMPERAMENTAL TAXI. — Drawn just before turn of the century, this B-CARD SUPPLEMENT.—E. L. Str 
scene shows one of the new electric cabs of the Compagnie Generale des ling, insurance man of Columbus, Georg 
Voitures A Paris skipping down the street without an occupant. Brakes were _ scoffs at the usual “hay- burner” metho 
not as reliable as they are today and it didn’t need much to start a runaway of conveyance and uses this “goat tea 
cab. The inevitable peddler’s cart has upset; the horse has been frightened. to maintain the personal contact methd 











nore readily SAHARA OFFICE.— Charles V. Karlmann, former , OURS FOR VICTORY. — In the Kansas 
white anklets New York insurance man, now serving in North Af- office of one of our member companies, 
kers. (Photo rica, read there an ad of his company, “Thereisanagent an unusual ‘ ‘souvenir’ from men who have 

York Safety in your community to help you.” So he set upthis origi- left for the service is this V-shaped hat rack 
otographer.) nal desert “office.” Operation cost nil; the profits small. on which appear their headgear left behind. 


WHEN LOCAL AGENCIES WERE YOUNG. — Insurance office of A. A. Montague, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, fifty 
years ago. There seemed to be comparatively little need (?) for public liability and premises insurance, from condi- 
tion of boardwalk and location of plow. Guards around chinaberry trees were to prevent damage by horses and 
mules. Note ladder leading to gas lamp, lit by hand, and its proximity to the roof. After five years of operation, the 
owner “after feeding the family,” showed a net profit of $3.03. (Photo through courtesy of The Mississippi Agent.) 
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Oi ou Koad Weve... 


Nuggets of imterest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Rott Down THosE Maps 


W. R. Evans in 
The Insurance Magazine 

Here at home on the insurance front 
there are many maps which might well 
be rolled down. Large agencies, small 
agencies, branch offices, and general 
agencies are nailing up maps of various 
kinds and making wider use of them than 
ever before. 

There never was a time when a branch 
office or a general agency has needed to 
study its territory map like it needs to 
study it today. With the shortage of man- 
power and with gasoline and tires ra- 
tioned, one must get the most good out 
of his traveling. 

Branches and general agencies should 
post production figures on their terri- 
tory maps as a guide in the planning of 
trips. This is no time for hit and miss 
planning. One should be able to see at 
a glance just which sections of this terri- 
tory need the most attention and which 
sections can get along with less. 


Wuy Have SALESMEN? 
Leo Arffman in Leader’s Magazine 


Positively amazing are the statistics 
showing that 30% of U. S. combat 
troops are not insured under the National 


Service Life Insurance Act. It is scarcely 
believable that combat troops would not 
jump at the opportunity to have insur- 
ance without a war clause, yet the per- 
centage of uninsured servicemen is so 
large that the American Legion and the 
VFW are urging Congress to push Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

But what happens when you put a 
real salesman on the job? Recently a 
group of underwriters volunteered to ex- 
plain the Act to servicemen who had not 
wished to enroll. Of 77 men who had re- 
Fused to buy, 55 bought after the underwriters 
had concluded. 

When you stop to think that even U. S. 
Government Insurance without a war 
clause has to be sold to combat troops — 
then hats off to the men who perform 
the much more difficult task of selling 
milllions of insurance to the general pub- 
lic in this country every day! 


A Sup THAT SHOws 
Canadian Underwriter 


Over a cup of tea the two charladies 
were discussing the persons they “‘did 
for.” 

“Then there’s Mrs. ’Arris,” said the 
one in the purple jumper. “Oh, my dear, 
*er floors — you’d never believe! When 





DID YOU READ THESE . ° 35 


er they was 


I first started to oblige 
awtul.” 

She took a sip of tea and wiped her 
mouth on a purple sleeve. 

*‘Now,” she went on proudly — “now 
since ’ve bin polishin’ ’em, three of her 
lady friends ’as bin an’ broke their legs.’ 
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Hrrinc WoMEN IN AGENCIES 
Lucius S. Flint in The Local Agent 


1. If you can get them, choose young 
married women. 

2. Where you have to employ older 
women, try to get those who have worked 
outside the home at some time. 

3. General experience indicates that 
“husky”? girls — those who are just a 
little on the heavy side — are likely to be 
more even-tempered and efficient than 
their underweight sisters. 

4. Require a thorough physical ex- 
amination. 

5. Stress at the beginning the impor- 
tance of time — the fact that a minute or 
two lost here and there makes serious in- 
roads on the day’s work. 

6. Give the woman employee a defi- 
nite day-long schedule of duties so that 
she will keep busy without bothering the 
management for instructions every few 
minutes. 

7. Wherever possible, let the inside 
employee change from one job to an- 
other during the day, for variety. 

8. Give every girl an adequate num- 
ber of rest periods during the day. 

9. Be tactful in issuing instructions or 
in making criticisms. 

10. Be reasonably considerate about 
using strong language around women. 


Your Move 
Insurance Field 


Talks with local agents and fieldmen 
recently have emphasized the difficul- 
ties facing local agents because of lack of 


manpower. Many agencies today are 
finding it difficult to make collections, 
difficult to give proper service to as- 
sureds. But, granted that the situation is 
strained today, it will be far worse as 
time goes on. 

Solutions to this dilemma are not 
easily found. One suggestion, however, 
which might be worth considering is 
this: Move your agency to a ground 
floor location where street traffic is 
heavy. In the next few months there 
should be many desirable ground floor 
vacancies because many merchandising 
firms will have to go out of business. 

The obvious advantage of such a move 
would be to make your agency more ac- 
cessible to the public; make it easier for 
customers to come to you, whereas it is 
increasingly difficult for you to go to 
them. 


QuIcK AND THE DEAD 
Insurance News Graphic 


An A card automobile will run over z 
fellow just as quickly as a C card car. 














‘I remember my first accident. The in- 
surance company paid me 15 bucks ‘for 
a scratched fender.”—Reproduced by 
courtesy of The National Underwriter 





Women and Insurance 


How To INFLUENCE WOMEN 

When a Negro maid quit her job because of the necessity of handling service 
plates and fingerbowls she gave as the reason: ‘““Too much shiftin’ of the dishes 
for the fewness of the victuals.’ My belief is that women are shrewd and intel- 
ligent enough to dislike too much “shifting of the dishes for the fewness of the 
victuals.”’ The sort of future security which insurance means is something that 
they deeply want and are eager and able to work for with intelligence and 
success. So give them the tangible facts, interpreted in terms of their individual 
lives, households and homes, and I think you’ll find that they respond. — Mrs. 


Jean Austin, Editor, The American Home. 


NATIONAL AssociaATION A Lusty INFANT 

During the last fiscal year, the National Association of Insurance Women 
added 24 new clubs, with a total of 1,887 new members, which brought the 
total paid-up membership to 4,568. Clubs were organized in states where none 
existed before and many more are in process of formation. 


TRAINING WOMEN FOR INSURANCE WoRK 

There is no work to be done in this business of ours that cannot be done effi- 
ciently by women once they have been educated and trained. Whatever was 
our duty in days gone by to see that educational facilities were available for 
the young men coming into the insurance business, in these days of war and 
stress when our business well may be saved by the energetic, intelligent, ambi- 
tious women entering it, we owe a greater duty to see to it that every educa- 
tional facility possible is made available for this increasing army of women 
workers now engaged in and coming into our business. Above all, these girls 
as well as everyone else need to be grounded in the fundamentals of our busi- 
ness. They should know the purpose of our business which is to relieve our 
policyholders from worry, anxiety, and concern over the results of risks insured 
against and how best that purpose can be accomplished. — Edward C. Stone, 


Boston. 


IMMEDIATE TRILOGY — FINANCES, EDUCATION, MEMBERSHIP 

Many ideas have suggested themselves to us for the widening of the scope of 
our influence. However, in times like these, it seems necessary that we should 
consolidate our gains and work toward the further stabilization of our finances, 
a greater development of our educational program, and the larger increase 
in our membership still so necessary. Banded together in a single unity of 
purpose, we can accomplish much for The Woman in Insurance and for the 
uplift of the business itself. Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, President, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women. 
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Less Than Half a Cent a Day, 
per Employee 


W. H. OSBORN — ‘‘President”’ 
J. P. MCMAHON — “‘Speczalist”’ 
W. J. ZWINGGI — “‘Agent”’ 


SCENE 
Office of Osborn Manufacturing Company 


Seated: Mr. Osborn, President 
Enter: Mr. Zwinggi and Mr. McMahon 


Zwincci: Hello, Ozzie! I would 
like to present Mr. McMahon, a 
representative of my company 
from New York. (Osborn and 
McMahon acknowledge introduction.) 


Zwincci: I know that with your 
many war contracts, you are a 
very busy man these days, and 
I appreciate the opportunity of 
bringing Mr. McMahon to see 
you. We will try to be as brief as 
possible. 

You have always depended upon 
me to provide the Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Company with the best 


types and quality of insurance pro- 
tection, and I have striven to merit 
your confidence as your insurance 
counselor. I have always had a 
feeling, however, that my job was 
not quite complete for the reason 
that I have never been able to 
convince you that the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company should 
carry blanket honesty insurance 
protection on its employees. 


Osporn: Well, Bill, I am always 
glad to see you, and I am willing 
to listen to what you and Mr. 
McMahon may have to say. 


Sales Talk for Presentation of a 
Primary Commercial Blanket Bond 
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Frankly, though, I do not believe 
I am interested in honesty in- 
surance, and I do not consider 
that it is vital to my business. 
Neither am I interested in increas- 
ing my costs at this time. 
Zwincci: I know how you feel 
about this proposition, Ozzie, 
since we have discussed this so 
often in the past. I know too the 
confidence you place in your em- 
ployees, and justly so; but don’t 
you think that the judgment you 
display in the 
your business along other lines 
would indicate to you that your 
business assets should be conserved 
and protected by carrying blanket 
honesty insurance on your per- 
sonnel? 


McManuon: Mr. Osborn, you 
have three types of assets as we 
classify them. The first type is 
fixed assets, such as buildings and 
land, and the second type is semi- 


permanent assets, such as machin- 
ery and equipment. Bill tells me 
you carry proper fire and casualty 
insurance protection on these two 
classes of assets. 


The third type of assets, and per- 
haps the most important, is your 
cash, accounts receivable, inven- 
tories, and your accounts payable 
items. You should properly protect 
the Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany against loss that might be 
caused by a dishonest employee or 


management of 


Aug.—Sept. 


group of employees manipulating 
these assets, by carrying a primary 
commercial blanket bond. The 
experience of surety companies in- 
dicates that more losses occur 
through dishonesty of personnel 
than through damage to fixed 
assets by fire. 

Osporn: It is just as I have told 
Bill before; we have an independ- 
ent outside audit which is made 
annually, and in addition our 
accounting and office systems af- 
ford such a thorough check on our 
employees that it is practically im- 
possible for any one to get away 
with anything. 

ZwIinGGI!: Ozzie, we can show you 
by facts and figures that dishonest 
acts committed by employees who 
have occupied trustworthy posi- 
tions for long periods of time have 
caused serious financial troubles 
to businesses, some of which had 
to go into bankruptcy. These fi- 
nancial difficulties might have 
been avoided if the employer had 
carried sufficient blanket bond cov- 
erage beforehand. 


Osporn: Yes, of course, I know 
of some such cases myself. How- 
ever, in our business, the em- 
ployees in key positions have been 
with me for many years, and I 
trust them implicitly. 

McMauon: Mr. Osborn, an em- 
ployer must have confidence in 
his employees; otherwise the bus- 





LESS THAN HALF A CENT A DAY, PER EMPLOYEE 


Left to right.—J. P. McMahon, A. C. Supplee (in background), W. H. Osborn and 
W. J. Zwinggi. Mr. Supplee supplied the idea for the playlet. 





iness could not operate. Confi- 
dence: in its personnel is the foun- 
dation of any business. However, 
the experience of our own com- 
pany is that we pay out more than 
$3,000 a day on employees who 
have been previously investigated, 
and bonded because the investi- 
gation resulted to our entire satis- 
faction at the time. 


Only last week, our claims man- 
ager told me of an investigation 
he had just completed on a loss 
reported to our company by a 
large coal dealer. We were noti- 
fied of the discovery of a short- 
age caused by the treasurer of this 
company. He had been with the 
company for approximately 20 
years, during which time the treas- 


urer had complete charge of the 
cash and books of his employer. 
They, too, had an annual outside 
audit made regularly. 


Recently, this coal company hired 
a new employee, who happened 
to be a son-in-law of the president. 
One day the treasurer was late in 
returning from lunch, and this new 
employee accepted a_ telephone 
call to go to the bank and pick 
up the coal company’s cancelled 
checks. Having a little time on 
his hands when he got back from 
the banks, he leafed through the 
checks and found that the com- 
pany had paid a grocery bill of 
$125, a furniture bill for a new 
living room suite, $700, and dues 
in a local country club for $300. 
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That night, this young man spoke 
to his father-in-law about these 
items. The next day the president 
called the treasurer into his office 
for an explanation. The president 
then ordered a complete re-audit 
of the company’s books and fi- 
nances dating back over the previ- 
ous ten-year period. As a result of 
this re-audit, it was found that 
during all this time the treasurer 
had paid almost all of his personal 
bills out of the coal company’s 
bank accounts. The total loss was 
estimated to be in excess of $75,000. 
Our company had a $5,000 bond 
on the treasurer, and we paid the 
full amount. The coal company, 
however, was “‘out” in excess of 


$70,000. 


Ossporn: Well, Bill, if I do bond 
my employees, it just means that 
many more reports to keep. As it 
is now, every time we hire a new 
employee we must make social 
security, group life insurance, and 
various other reports, and set up 
the respective records. If I bonded 
my employees, it would be nec- 
essary for me to notify you each 
time I added a new employee, or 
laid one off. 


Zwincci: No, Ozzie, that is not 
the case. Under the old method 
of bonding an individual employee 
for a specified amount, an appli- 
cation was required. Even on the 
schedule method of bonding a 
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group of employees for specified 
amounts each, applications were 
required; but under our blanket 
bond all employees, both new and 
old, are automatically covered up 
to the full amount of the bond. 
The company is willing to waive 
applications on those employees 
who have been in your service for 
a year or more, but we suggest 
that you require each new em- 
ployee to complete an application 
so that we may give you the bene- 
fit of the company’s many years 
of experience in investigating ap- 
plicants for trusted positions. Even 
if you forget to send in to me an 
application from each new em- 
ployee, the blanket bond gives you 
automatic protection. There is no 
additional premium charge for any 
new employee taken on during the 
premium year. 


The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany therefore should avail itself 
of the complete dishonesty pro- 
tection available in a _ primary 
commercial blanket bond, which 
as its name implies, covers the 
acts of each and every employee 
in your service up to the full 
amount of the bond. It is the 
modern streamlined complete dis- 
honesty insurance protection, and 
is being carried by practically all 
the major corporations today. 


Osgorn: But, as you know, only 
a few of my employees handle 
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money, and practically all of our 
transactions are paid by check. 


McMauon: Mr. Osborn, if you 
would call at our office, I could 
show you a.large number of claim 
files on cases where the company 
has paid out substantial sums on 
employees who “‘presumably”’ han- 
dled no money but who did cause 
considerable dishonesty loss to their 
employers. 


Let me tell you of a case of a man- 
ufacturing concern down the val- 
ley, where the receiving clerk con- 
spired with an engineer on a 
railroad to receipt for more cars 
of scrap than the engineer actu- 
ally delivered to the plant. The 
engineer would bring in a train of 
10 cars; the receiving clerk would 
sign for them; the engineer would 
unhook 6 or 7 cars and drive the 
other 3 or 4 right out the other 
gate. He then took these stolen 
cars of scrap to another plant and 


sold them to the receiving clerk. 


of this second company for cash. 


You can see that the first manu- 
facturing company paid the rail- 
road for a lot more scrap than they 
actually received; while the en- 
gineer and receiving clerk col- 
lected approximately $18,000 from 
the sale of the stolen scrap — and 
these men ‘“‘presumably”’ handled 
no money at all. 


Osporn: I know, but we have 
never had a loss. Therefore, I’ve 
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saved a lot of money by not bond- 
ing my employees. 


Zwincci: How do you know you 
never will have a loss? 


McManon: Mr. Osborn, how 
long have you been in business? 


OsBorn: Twenty-five years. 


McMauon: Doubtless you have 
carried fire insurance on your 
fixed assets during all these 25 
years? 

Osporn: Yes, of course. 


McMauon: Have you ever had a 
loss by fire? 
Well, 


OsBORN: we've 


had a fire. 


no, never 


McMauon: Would you say then 
that you had wasted all the money 
you had paid out in fire insurance? 


Zwincci: Wait a minute, Mac! 
We came in here to write some 
business, not to take some away. 
I know Ozzie is cognizant of fires 
because he sees and hears the fire 
engines running around the streets, 
but we don’t see any dishonest 
employees running about with 
signs on them. It seems that most 
employers prefer to keep these 
matters quiet, but I dare say that 
Ozzie himself knows of some of 
his fellow manufacturers who have 
sustained dishonesty losses, and he 
could probably tell us some very 
good stories about them. 
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Osporn: Yes, I know. of some 
cases, but my own employees have 
been with me many years, and I 
have complete confidence in them. 
Furthermore, they probably 
wouldn’t take very kindly to being 
investigated and bonded now. 
Zwincci: Ozzie, we feel that an 
honest employee would never com- 
plain about having a surety com- 
pany investigate him when he 
knew that the company’s policy 
was to bond everybody. If you 
have any objections to the surety 
company’s obtaining applications 
from your present personnel, I am 
quite certain that the surety will 
be willing to waive applications 
on those employees who have been 
with you a year or longer. We do 
ask that you take applications from 
all new employees, except your 
plant labor. 


Osporn: This is all very interest- 
ing, Bill, but you know how much 
I am now paying you each year 
for insurance, and I simply cannot 
see my way clear to increase our 
expenses in the face of higher 
taxes, and considering the narrow 
margin on which we are operating. 
Furthermore, not being satisfied 
with taking up everything I earn 
for insurance premiums, you had 
to come around recently and nick 
me for both United War Fund and 
the Red Cross. 


McMauon: Mr. Osborn, it has 
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been estimated by leading ac- 
countants and by Credit Men’s 
Associations that dishonesty losses 
to business on a nation-wide basis 
are in excess of $200,000,000 a 
year; some authorities even esti- 
mate the dishonesty loss as high as 
$300,000,000 yearly. The esti- 
mated annual fire loss from ALL 
causes is approximately $250,000,- 
000 a year. You will therefore see 
that business men lose more in a 
year’s time through dishonesty 
committed by personnel than they 
do in the same period of time from 
losses caused by fire, but practi- 
cally every business carries suf- 
ficient fire insurance protection. 


You state that you have been in 


business approximately 25 years 
and that you have not yet suffered 
any dishonesty on the part of any 
member of your organization; you 
have been very fortunate thus far. 
Perhaps the Law of Averages may 
be about to catch up to you. 


Zwincci: As a matter of fact, 
Ozzie, what about that young 
Jones boy? Remember about six 
years ago when he dipped into the 
cash accounts due to the fact that 
his wife had a new baby and an- 
other child became seriously ill, 
and he needed a lot of money to 
pay off hospital expenses and doc- 
tor bills? You paid for that. You 
remember, we discussed the case 
at the time, and you then decided 
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‘to just let him off.” If I remember 
rightly, it cost you around $900, 
and you were very much con- 
cerned about this loss. It might 
have been a whole lot more — 
maybe $9,000. 


I tried then to get you to purchase 
blanket honesty insurance, but 


you felt that a similar case would 
never happen again. You have 
had considerable changes in your 
personnel during the past few 
years, and you do not now know 


your employees in a personal way 
as you did when your business 
was much smaller. 


Osborn: Yes, I had forgotten 
about that case, and you know, 
Bill, I found out later that my wife 
had even purchased a week’s sup- 
ply of groceries and some clothing 
for those people, and I had to pay 
for that, too. 


McMauon: No doubt, Mr. Os- 
born, you know that some of your 
friends in the various business cir- 
cles in which you travel have had 
similar experiences. Some of them 
undoubtedly for much greater 
sums than the one you men- 
tioned. 


During the past few months, we 
paid a loss of $7,000 on one of the 
most highly respected men in a 
local neighborhood. He was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Com- 
munity Fund; everybody in town 
had the utmost confidence in him. 
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Nevertheless, he misappropriated 
this amount of money out of the 
Community Fund for his own per- 
sonal uses. 


We never know when, or from 
where, or from what type of posi- 
tion the next claim will come. 
Our claim records indicate that 
no class of employees and no type 
of business is immune to the haz- 
ard of dishonesty. This hazard of 
dishonesty in business is a proper 
insurance coverage and is ap- 
proved as a deductible item by the 
Internal Revenue Department. 


When you consider that surety 
companies pay out approximately 
$18,000,000 a year because of the 
dishonesty of employees whom 
they had previously investigated 
and found to be worthy of their 
suretyship, and set that figure 
against the fact that dishonesty 
losses to American business are in 
excess of $200,000,000 a year, you 
will see that only about 10% of the 
dishonesty losses to business are 
properly covered by honesty in- 
surance. American business itself 
stands the loss from the other 
90%. And, as Bill has previously 
told you, the losses suffered by 
many of these business men have 
caused serious financial stress, and 
even bankruptcy. 

Zwincct: I certainly wouldn’t like 
that to happen to the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company. 
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OssBorn: Well, I am just afraid 
that anything you have to propose 
will cost a lot of money. 


Zwincci: Well, Ozzie, to conserve 
your time, we have gone over your 
group life policy records and have 
anticipated what this commercial 
blanket bond that Mac will ex- 
plain to you is going to cost you — 
he has the figures prepared. He 
will explain to you the nature of 
the bond which we both recom- 
mend that you should have. 


McMauon: Mr. Osborn, the 
primary commercial blanket bond 
will protect the Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company from ANY loss 
that might be caused by ANY 
dishonest act committed by ANY 
person on your payroll. It covers 
both personal and real property. 
It eliminates any guesswork on 
your part as to which employee 
may take how much; they are all 
automatically covered under the 
bond up to its full amount. We 
can, of course, sell additional cov- 
erage, should you desire it, on any 
particular individuals or positions 
for larger amounts. 


A very important feature of the 
primary commercial blanket bond 
is that it covers what is termed an 
unidentifiable employee defalca- 
tion. That means that if you were 
able to prove a dishonesty loss in a 
given department (or anywhere in 
the plant), but could not definitely 
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prove which employee had caused 
it, the blanket bond would still 
answer for the loss up to the bond’s 
full amount. The ordinary indi- 
vidual or schedule fidelity bond 
requires specific identification as to 
the employee or employees who 
may have caused the loss. 


When a loss is discovered and re- 
ported to the surety under the 
commercial blanket bond, the 
bond penalty is automatically re- 
stored to its original amount with 
respect to “future” losses. We are 
including in our quotation a pro- 
vision whereby the penalty will 
also be restored to its original 
amount with respect to “‘prior” 
losses. Suppose you report a loss of 
$15,000, and in checking it up you 
find that prior to the discovery of 
this loss, another employee had 
gotten away with $20,000 or $25,- 
000 and had kept it hidden. 
(Many losses are not discovered 
until quite some time after they 
have been committed.) If both 
these losses happen during the 
time our bond is in force, we would 
pay both of them under this so- 
called retroactive restoration pro- 
vision. 

The bond provides for a restora- 
tion premium charge on a pro-rata 
basis to restore it to its full bond 
penalty after the report of a loss. 
But for a nominal additional 
charge, this restoration premium 
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requirement will be waived. We 
are also including this factor in 
our quotation. 


On the basis of the information 


we have obtained by a study of 


your group life insurance reports 
on file in Bill’s office, we have 
determined that you have 20 Class 
A employees (those whose duties 
involve the handling of money, 
securities, or merchandise, or who 
are in charge of the records there- 
of, including the various depart- 
ment heads), 35 Class B employees 
(those whose duties are mainly 
clerical and general office work), 
and about 200 Class C employees 
(general factory labor), or a total 
of 260 employees. 


A $25,000 primary commercial 
blanket bond protecting the Os- 
born Manufacturing Company 
against any loss that might be 
caused by the dishonesty of any 
one of these 260-odd employees, 
including the retroactive restora- 
tion rider and the restoration 
premium waiver rider, costs 
$575.44 per year, but because of 
the fact that your company has 
suffered no dishonesty losses dur- 
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ing the past 5-year period, we are 
permitted to grant you an experi- 
ence discount of 20% from this 
figure, or a net cost to you of 
$460.35 per year, and as I stated 
before, this item is deductible on 


your income tax reports. This 


bond will cost you only $1.77 per 
year per employee, or less than 
4¢ per day per each person employed! 


Osporn: I never knew I could get 
a complete blanket honesty pro- 
tection on every one of my em- 
ployees for such a_ reasonable 
charge. I had always thought it 
would cost a lot of money. You 
had better sign me up. (Osborn 
signs the application.) 

Zwincci: Ozzie, the Osborn 
Manufacturing Company now has 
complete insurance protection; 
this primary commercial blanket 
bond in the amount of $25,000 is 
now in full force and effect. I will 
deliver the bond to you in a few 
days. 

Oszorn: That'll be swell. When 
do I pay for it? 

Zwincct: You can pay for it right 
away, if you want to. [Alter close to 
suit occasion. | 





@ “Wish we had a fifth for bridge.” 
“You don’t need a fifth for bridge, you dope.” 
“Well, make it a pint, then.” 


q@ “Ginger ale, please.” 


**Pale?”’ 


*“No, just a glass.” 
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“I think I'll have to cancel my golf date 
and try to sell him over the phone. ‘I’m so glad I’ve found such a nice place 
where I can ‘check’ all my parcels.” 
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‘‘Now that I’ve gone through all of this 
trouble and I’m taking out an accident 
“‘He wants the rubber heels rotated.” policy, gosh! I bet I never have another!” 














Johnny Doughboy, mm the service 
PERSONAE 


DRAMATIS { John Doe, 2 war worker 
Rosie, the riveter 





Ode to Wartime —Auto Insurance 


CHARLES H. BOKMAN 
I 


There were some men in our town and they were wondrous wise. 

They wouldn’t carry auto insurance, like most the other guys. 
Wartime tire rationing and gas rationing, too, 

Had made these fellows think they weren’t like me and you. 
They’d all drop their insurance and take an awful chance, 

And things went well, as you’d expect, “till one near lost his ‘pants.’ ” 
But let’s not be too critical of one such single case, 

When you and I both know that you can find them any place. 
So let’s review the record, what’s all this fuss about? 

And perhaps we’ll understand how wartime motoring works out! 


II 


Now there’s John Doe, a war worker, as good as one can find. 
He’s on his toes, always alert, the always-working kind. 
He’s working hard, and every day; he wants to win this war. 
He’d always carried insurance; that is, in days of yore. 
There’s little traffic, at thirty-five, so why not save the money? 
He’d never get into a wreck, to suggest it sounded funny! 
But woe to him it happened, as he drove to work one morn, 
Some other reckless driver hadn’t heard our hero’s horn. 
So he paid costs, lost three days’ work, he had no friends with influence. 
Think how much better off he’d been, if he had had insurance! 


III 


There’s Johnny Doughboy who went to war to save the world from the Axis. 
He left his car with folks at home so they need not use the taxis. 
There’s “‘no need for insurance,” for the car will be used so little — 
And that’s how Johnny Doughboy found himself caught in the middle! 
For one night “‘Sis” took Johnny’s car to attend a little party, 
The hour was late as they hurried home and “‘Sis” didn’t want to be tardy, 
So rush they did, there was no traffic, there was no need to be laggin’ 
There was a crash, yes, a terrible smash, they had not seen a wagon! 
So up to the jail they all did go, to face the Judge in the morning. 
The moral is, Be sure you’re insured. Let this case serve as warning. 
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IV 


Rosie, the Riveter, bought a car, it was her joy and pride, 

She’d carry fellow workers on the plan of “Share the ride.” 
It’s the same old story, hadn’t driven very far 

When much to their amazement they hit another car. 
Several injured, one even worse, that’s the story to date, 

Now she’ll buy insurance, but it’s probably too late! 


Vv 


Take the married men with children and those who are unfit, 
They’re exempted from the Army, but by autos can be hit. 
And when they’re driving peacefully on their latest ration card, 
Like any of the rest of us they must be on their guard. 
For Fate no favorite knows, she treats us all the same, 
So carry proper coverage if you want to “beat the game”! 
VI 
We could go on — the story’s not all told, 
But it emphasizes why more insurance should nowadays be sold! 
It also gives a warning, let all foolishness be stopped, 
And then less insurance will subsequently be dropped. 
So don’t try “saving money” on the things you really need 
It’s only short-sightedness and “giving in to greed.” 
It’s safer in the long run, easier on one’s endurance 
So learn the moral of this verse, Don’t drop your Auto Insurance. 


‘But What “Does a $10 ‘Bill Look Like? 


@ If you want to remember what an automobile looks like, take 
a gander at the back of a $10 bill. You will see four of them 
— Ralph Edwards in the Daily Mirror, New York 


Ho Hum “Department 
(Dull Boy Division) 
(From the Hartford Courant) 


@ Architect Hollis W. Kincaid has opened an office at 7 
South Main Street, West Hartford. For the past two years he 
has been employed in the public works department of the state. 
Mr. Kincaid will specialize in work. 





A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


The whole story in connection with war damage coverage has not yet been 
written, but it is a big one. The support the insurance industry and insurance 
producers everywhere have given to the War Damage Corporation is an evi- 
dence of unselfish and patriotic effort which is no surprise to those who are 
familiar with the long and honorable history of stock insurance in times of 
national stress. 





The insurance road will be highly attractive to the women employes remaining after 
the war, who already have proven their ability to do a man’s work, and to do it well. 





Little-premium policies are the best door-openers of any sales campaign 
known to salesmen. As a matter of research, brokers and agents in checking 
their most profitable customers will be surprised to find they owe their first 
contact with many of their biggest accounts to selling the person through 
which the contact was made a little household furniture, residence burglary, 
personal effect floater, auto accident policy or some similar easy-to-sell premium 
of $10 or less. — Ernest L. Clark 





Under present conditions, the conservative agent will do well to set aside a certain 

ercentage of commissions in war bonds or stamps, savings account or other type of 
fiquid i investment to meet the possibility of having to return commissions on cancelled 
risks. — L. C. Hilgemann 





You simply can’t pick out the type of people who cause fidelity losses. Usually, 
the ones you least expect cause the most substantial losses. — Henry G. Sheehy 
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@ Third in a Series 
of Three Articles 


That Something Extra in Service 





The Secret of Success in Insurance Is to Render 
Service beyond the Call of Duty 





RUSSELL LINDSEY 


> AN IMPORTANT PHASE of success- 
ful selling is service — service 
which you owe to your insureds 
and which you must render at all 
times to keep insurance on your 
books and new business coming in. 


In getting out renewals, be sure 
that they are properly written and the 
latest and broadest forms are used in 
their preparation. Get them out well 
in advance of their expiration and 
deliver as many as possible so that you 
can advise your clients of any changes. 

Check values with your assureds 
periodically to see if they are carrying 
too much or too little insurance. 

Be sure they are complying with 
their co-insurance clause and all other 
warranties in their policies. 

Check their rate analysis to see if it 
is practical to make improvements 
that would reduce their rates. 

Be sure to notify promptly your as- 
sureds of any rate reductions which 
would entitle them to a refund pre- 
mium or to an extension of coverage 
under their existing policies. 


See also, by the same author, “Cold 
Canvass-Contacts-Clients’’ (March, 
1943, page 23) and “‘Handling the Ap- 
proach” (April, 1943, page 25). 


Go over new coverages with your 
assureds and continually keep before 
them coverages that they lack but 
should have in order to protect them 
from a serious loss. There are many 
indirect losses or consequential losses 
that assureds don’t know can be cov- 
ered. It is your duty to bring these to 
their attention. 

Give every claim immediate service. 
That is the “‘pay-off” and it must be 
good. Don’t be content to just report a 
claim to your company. Advise your 
assured what he is expected to do in 
case of a loss in order to comply with 
the conditions of his policy. Then stay 
behind the claim until it is brought to 
a conclusion. 

One of the best services you can 
render an assured is to make him a 
detailed survey of his insurance needs. 
This survey if properly handled will 
embody most other services. Always 
make a complete survey, because half 
a survey is worse than none. 

In closing: know your business bet- 
ter than competitors know it; see the 
people every day; analyze everyone’s 
situation in terms of insurance; render 
service beyond the call of duty and 
you will never have to worry about 
your success in the insurance business. 





STUDY SECTION 


W' will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 


various fields which, by their importance and 
comprehensive coverage of the subject, we feel 


justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature *“‘The American Tri- 
angle of Plenty,”’ by F. C. Crawford. Reprinted 
by permission from The Reader’s Digest. Copy- 
right, 1943, The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. 





The American Triangle of Plenty 


F. C. CRAWFORD 


ment to Americans. America 
was made by dissatisfied people. 
They wanted a higher level of 
living. They got it. They got the 
taste. They want more and more. 
If we ever think that we’ve arrived 
at where we want to be, we won’t 
be Americans. 

That’s why you get nowhere 
by telling the American working- 
man that he’s better off than the 
Portuguese or Russian or Swiss or 
British workingman. The Ameri- 
can workingman wants to be 
better off than the American work- 
ingman. He wants to go up on the 
American escalator forever. Good 


I: no use preaching content- 


for him! He should want to go up. 
And he can, if he follows the only 
way it can be done. 

But the American with money 
to invest is an American, too. 
Like the workingman, he wants a 
fair return — and he can squawk 
just as loud. 

He squawks to management. So 
does the workingman. The work- 
ingman threatens to strike. The 
investor threatens to fire manage- 
ment and get a new management. 
Management’s happy little task 
is to produce more profits and 
more wages simultaneously. Nice 
work, if you can get it and keep it. 

Management stands in the 
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middle of a triangle. At the lower 
right corner is Labor, with a rope 
around management’s right leg, 
yanking for raises. At the lower 
left corner is Capital, with a rope 
around management’s left leg, 
yanking for dividends. The top 
corner, the consumer corner, the 


the firm is making umbrellas. 
Let’s call the working force Joe. 
For the sake of simplification we'll 
say that Joe gets all the money 
that goes into the costs of the 
umbrella. Joe gets a dollar an 
hour. In an hour he makes one 
of the aforementioned umbrellas. 


Market corner, 
is worse. It has 
a rope around 
management’s 
neck, like a noose, 
yanking forever 
for bigger bar- 
gains. 

The people in 
this top corner 
are human beings 
and real mean. 
They want better 
goods and cheap- 





SOMETIMES the simplest ideas 
are the hardest to understand. 
Sometimes simple things get clut- 
tered up in a way that makes them 
seem complicated. Anybody who 
can get to the heart of a difficult 
problem with a simple explanation 
performs a service to all of us. 
Recently the Reader’s Digest 
printed an article explaining (bet- 
ter than it is usually explained) the 
strong common interest that binds 
capital, labor, and consumers to- 
gether in the job of creating 
wealth the American way. Author 
of the article was F. C. Crawford, 
one of America’s leading indus- 
trial managers. Mr. Crawford’s 
own employees liked his “Ameri- 


Management 
hurries to the 
Market with it. 
The best that the 
Market will give 
for it is a dollar. 
And it gives it 
with a _ grouch. 
It says: 

“Don’t come 
back tomorrow. 
We’ve heard of 
a guy in Talla- 
hassee who sells 


er goods. They 
want bigger pack- 
ages. The females, 


too. — Ed. 





can Triangle of Plenty.” We 
thought you might like to read it, 


em for 90 cents.” 
Management 
limps back to the 








especially, have 

no hearts. They will do business 
with you on friendly, affectionate 
terms for ten years and then 
switch their trade overnight to 
your sharpest competitor to save 
a nickel. 

So management, out of its hat, 
has to produce not just two rabbits 
but three: more dividends, more 
raises, and more bargains, all have 
to be produced with but one whisk 
of the same handkerchief. 

How can it be done? Let’s say 


factory and 
hands the dollar to Joe. It has to. 
Labor is the first lien on any firm’s 
income —and rightly so. Capital 
has a right to a hope for its profits. 
So Joe gets the dollar; the Market 
has the umbrella; and Capital gets 
nothing. 

There is blue smoke now in the 
Capital corner of the triangle. The 
Board of Directors meet, to roast 
the President and eat him. 

The President and the rest of 
Management are in despair. Prob- 
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lem: How to get more dollars into 
the triangle? At last a great idea 
begins to hatch: 

Dollars are just tags on wealth. 
Goods are wealth. Umbrellas are 
wealth. Jn order to get more dollars 
into this triangle, get more umbrellas 
into it. 

The Directors then get the shock 
of their lives. Management says: 

“Gentlemen, you haven’t yet 
put enough money into this busi- 
ness. Joe isn’t fitted out right to 
make umbrellas. He walks around 
collecting materials. His machines 
are antiquated and laborious. He 
gets hot and bothered and tired. 
He makes too few umbrellas. 
We’ve got to modernize Joe. 


It’ll cost you money, but listen! 


Unless you put more money into 
this business, you’ll never take out 
any at all.” 

The Directors gnash their teeth 
but see the point, and before long 
Joe has a big surprise. His ma- 
terials come to him on a conveyor, 
as he sits on a high stool. His ma- 
chines are up-to-date. At the end 
of an hour, with less effort, he has 
made not one but two umbrellas. 

Is Management happy? Its life 
is saved. It runs to the Market 
and says: 

“Forget that moss-grown old- 
timer in Tallahassee. Here are two 
umbrellas for 75 cents apiece.” 

The Market is thrilled. It grabs 
the umbrellas; and Management 


Aug.—Sept. 


grabs a dollar and a half and goes 
back to Joe with the good news: 
“Look, Joe! Yesterday we sold 
an hour of your labor for a dollar. 
Today we sold an hour of your 
labor for a dollar and 50 cents. 
We don’t want you to be sore and 
to strike. We don’t want you to lie 
down on your job. We want you 
to work and to like working. That’s 
the only kind of workingman 
worth having. So you get a raise. 
But you don’t get all of the new 
extra 50 cents. You deserve a bit 
of yours; but the investors who 
bought your new equipment, they 
deserve a bit of theirs, too. So we'll 
split. Half of our new magic money 
will go to the firm, and half will go 
to you, and your rate for an hour 
is now a dollar and a quarter.” 
Is it a bedtime story? It’s a sum- 
mary of what has been happening 
in every alert American industry 
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for five decades. It’s the way the 
American nonstop wage-escalator 
works; and it’s the only way it 
works. 

Dr. Carl Snyder has put it into 
his basic book, Capitalism the 
Creator. Through the researches of 
a lifetime Dr. Snyder has abso- 
lutely proved statistically that 
wages go up in strict proportion to 
the increasing investment of new capital 
and the increasing installation of new 
machinery and new power. 


Put shorter, the more invested 


money we have, the more earned money 
we get. Invested money is the force 
that drives the escalator; and the 
escalator will go higher and higher 
if people will just let it. But it’s 


often in great peril. There are 
three ways of stopping it dead. 

(1) One is if government steps in 
every time management gets 50 
cents more out of the Market and 
takes the whole of that 50 cents in 
taxes. Then Joe gets no raise. He 
can strike for a year but he gets no 
raise. The money won’t be there. 
Joe should write more letters ex- 
plaining that simple fact in very 
simple language to his well-wishers 
in state legislatures and in the 
federal Congress. 

(2) The second way is if Joe 
himself insists on taking all of the 
50 cents and leaves nothing for 
the stockholders. This fixes the 
stockholders so they at once say: 

*“No more money for new equip- 
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ment for Joe! No further increase 
in his output! And so no more 
increase in his earnings! We’re 
through! Joe’s got his last raise.” 

And then he has. Some Joes 
should write some letters explain- 
ing this simple fact to themselves. 

(3) And the third way of stop- 
ping the escalator — and all eco- 
nomic progress whatsoever — is 
by the stockholders. It doesn’t 
often happen, but the stockholders 
can say to management: “You 
gave 25 cents to Joe. Now we want 
the other 25 cents paid out to us 
in dividends right off.” 

Management then has to have 
nerve and say: 

*That’s shortsighted. You’ve 
got to reinvest a big hunk of your 
profits. You’ve got to have a re- 
search laboratory, testing new 
materials. You’ve got to spend 
money buying new machines that 
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can work on these new materials. 
That’s the way to insure a con- 
tinuing return on your investment. 
So today, please, please, take 
twelve and a half cents in divi- 
dends. Plow twelve and a half 
cents back into the business.” 

And that’s what generally hap- 
pens. Dr. Snyder has proved that 
most of the new capital put into 
American businesses comes not 
from the savings of outsiders but 
from the profits of those businesses 
themselves. 


And where does that put us? It 
puts us where we can see and say: 


Aug.—Sept. 


Profits mean increased investment. 
Increased investment means increased 
wages. Therefore: Profits increase 
wages. 

Is this a contradiction, a fan- 
tasy? Is it a prejudiced point of 
view? I appeal to a most distin- 
guished and sympathetic student 
of the problems of labor: Dr. 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard. In a 
recent Harvard Business Review Dr. 
Slichter eloquently expounds the 
connection between “larger prof- 
its” and “larger payrolls.” 

He says that labor and capital 
will both discover that the condi- 
tions which make it possible to 
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arrive at both larger payrolls and 
larger profits are the very same 
conditions. He says that this dis- 
covery will revolutionize the human re- 


lations between labor and capital. He , 


says that it will lead to cooperation be- 
tween labor and capital for the purpose 
of improving our machines and expand- 
ing our production. He says that this 
cooperation “‘will make all previous 
efforts to raise the standard of living 
seem feeble.” 

In other words, the best of America 
is yet to come. It’s nice to hear a 
good old American morning cock- 
crow after this late long night of 
defeatist, dying swan songs. 

And why shouldn’t the best be 
yet to come? All it needs is a better 
understanding between the three 
corners of our triangle. And why 
shouldn’t there be that better 
understanding? Increasingly the peo- 
ple in all those three corners are the very 
same people. They don’t yet thor- 
oughly know it; but they are. 
Just look at a day in Joe’s life. 

Let’s say he works on a seven-to- 
three shift. During this time he’s 
belligerently Labor. He wants 
higher wages. He can’t “live” 
otherwise. 

But at three Joe goes shopping 
with his wife. He is now part of 
the great American Market. He is 
a tough buyer demanding lower 
prices. 

At 4:30 he stops to pay his life 
insurance premium. He is now 
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Capital and wants his return. Why 
don’t they pay him bigger divi- 
dends on his insurance? He forgets 
that he was Labor in the morning, 
Market in the afternoon, and the 
same Joe — is now Capital. 

It should be noted that Joe 
profited at each corner of the tri- 
angle, because of the increased 
production of wealth. As Labor he 
received a 25 per cent raise. As 
Market he received a 25 per cent 
saving through reduced price. As 
Capital he received larger divi- 
dends because industry is now 
earning profits. 

Joe is the American People. 
Each day the American People go 
around the Triangle of Industry. 
So long as the production of 
wealth increases, their reward is 
to be found at each corner — in 
rising wages, lower prices, and 
increasing dividends. 


Stockholding in this country 
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isn’t just a rich man’s pastime. 


Only two per cent of the dividend 


receivers of this country are in 
the income brackets from $20,000 
a year up. Almost all the Joes in 
the country, through owning sav- 
ings deposits, through owning in- 
surance policies, through owning 
stock, through owning social se- 
curity cards on which they intend 
to collect pensions, are owners of 
income-producing investments and 
stand —and should know that 
they stand — in the Capital corner 
of our national triangle. 

Our whole population is in the 
Labor corner as well as in the 
Capital corner. The wealth and 
the moral strength of America 
were built on work — not. just 
play. Hardly any Americans loaf. 
We have only a few bums. 


Aug.—Sept. 


But, above all, everyone is also 
in the Market corner. Every Amer- 
ican is a buyer. You can pretty 
nearly get yourself elected to Con- 
gress by just saying, ‘““The People 
Must Have Purchasing Power.” 

Sure! They’ve got to have it. 
Otherwise the whole triangle stops. 
But how to get it? How to get more 
of it? 

One way is to borrow money 
from a bank. But some day you 
have to pay the money back and 
with interest. 

The other way is the only way 
that hasn’t any future headache 
in it. It’s the way Joe’s wife got 
her increased purchasing power. 
She got it twice. First, she got it 
when Joe, through producing more 
umbrellas, was able to earn ‘more 
money to give her. Second, she 
got it when she could buy um- 
brellas cheaper and so have more 
money left over for other purchases. 
But this also was the result of 
increased umbrellas production. 

Which brings us to a truth that 
should live in the head of every 
American statesman and citizen. 
It’s this: 

Increased production creates increased 
purchasing power. And it’s the only 
thing that really does. 

Businessmen should remember 
it. Workingmen should remember 
it. Every combination of business- 
men or of workingmen to restrict 
production is economic treason. 
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It robs the American people of 
purchasing power. 

Economic patriotism then, in 
sum, has two duties: 

One: Every American with a 
dollar should try to put some of it 
into the Capital corner to buy new 
and better equipment for the Labor 
corner. 

Two: Every American with brain 
or brawn or both should get busy 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
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in the Labor corner and make 
that new and better equipment 
produce more units of everything 
and produce them cheaper. 

Then the plenty in our land will 
be greater and greater and greater. 

It’s just as simple as that! Just 
a triangle of human beings, be- 
having humanly, in American 


freedom. This triangle can take us 
to a super-America. 


Copies of this article, in booklet form, may 
be secured from the National Industrial In- 
formation Committee, 14 West 49th Street, 
N. Y. C. $2.50 per hundred, $23.50 per thou- 
sand. Orders for N. Y. C. add 1% for sales tax. 
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What’s the Ante? A bear, trained to 
handle the ant problem at a restaurant, 
objected when an ant-exterminator man 
attacked his private stock of ants and 
bit the bad ant man. Latter claims the 
bite worth $2,000 (Los Angeles). . . . 
Ice Cream Bite. Firemen, struggling 
for 45 minutes to loosen a man’s hand 
caught in an ice-cream vending ma- 
chine, gave up and smashed the machine 
to free him, after which he had to have 
hospital treatment (Philadelphia). 
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Yeast Is Yeast. After the electric 
power failed, a bakery’s 5,000 pounds 
of dough rose out of the giant mixer, 
pushed against the window and landed 
on the sidewalk, glass and all (San Di- 
ego)... . Deer, Deer. A 200-pound 
doe jumped through the glass door of 
a restaurant filled with patrons, rushed 
out the back door into another, unoc- 
cupied, store and then came out through 
the window (Hornell, New York). . . . 
Bear Tables. A big black bear fol- 


lowed a fish truck into town, then 
dashed into a hotel coffee shop — right 
through the window. Patrons were 
frightened to see a bear climbing over 
the tables — but so was the bear (Du- 
luth, Minnesota). 


. . . BURGLARY 
Honor Among Thieves. When stick- 
up men held up a village bar, they ex- 
cepted two service men from their 
exploits. “‘We don’t take money from 
soldiers,” they said (New York City). 
. .. Preserved Hose. A film actress 
who kept some pairs of silk stockings in 
glass jars disguised as preserves, found 
her home looted, her valuables gone — 
all except her jars of “preserves,” la- 
belled “‘pairs” (London). 
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Shredded Currency. A motorist who 
had been rebuffed in his attempt to bribe 
a traffic officer with a five-dollar bill, 
angrily tore the unwelcome ticket into 
bits; only then did he discover that 
he had torn the money in shreds, as well 
(San Diego, Calif.). .. . Parrot Talk. 
If you heard someone cry for help di- 
rectly in front of your car, you’d nat- 
urally slam on your brakes, wouldn’t 
you? That’s what one man did, only to 
discover a parrot majestically striding 
across the street. While the parrot be- 
longed to a girl by the name of Crow, 
the driver’s name was not Sparrow (Char- 
lotte, N. C.). . . . Visits Headquar- 
ters. Occasionally, more’s the pity, peo- 
ple fall asleep at the wheel — a practice 
definitely not recommended. But seldom 
do they visit police headquarters directly, 
as a result. One man literally drove 
right through a stone wall into police 
headquarters, knocking several parked 
cars in the police yard into one another 
before his own coupe came to a halt. 
“Imprudent use of the highway” was 
the charge (Larchmont, N. Y.). 





“The Customers Always Write” 


Criticism WELL-TAKEN 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 

June-July issue one of best I have 
seen. Congratulations. 

I thought the article by Mr. Welsh on 
accident prevention (“Stock Insurance 
Service That IS”) particularly construc- 


tive and I wonder if I could obtain two 
extra copies of this number to send to 
our West Coast Studio, which is, as you 
know, insured in a “stock” insurance 
company. 

In case you may become too pleased 
with yourself, I might tell you the only 
thing that disappoints me is that I do 
not see anything in the article that im- 
plies that the insurance was previously 
with non-stock companies when the loss 
ratio was 143%. You very gracefully pass 
over the service given by the stock com- 
pany when the 143% loss ratio was 
acquired. 

Henry ANDERSON, Insurance Manager 

Paramount Pictures 
— 
SELLING OURSELVES TO THE PUBLIC 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

Many persons complain bitterly that 
insurance policies are too complicated 
and hard to understand and that it is 


hard to get a clear explanation of them 
from the insurance representatives; 
others complain that only when they 
have a loss or accident do they discover 
that they are not sufficiently covered. 

These and many more irritations, if 
allowed to become a common subject 
of conversation when the mention of 
insurance is made in public, will ulti- 
mately result in a situation unpleasant 
for all members of the insurance frater- 
nity. 

Thus, we must all have before us not 
only during war time, but even more so 
during peace time, the necessity of selling 
ourselves, our agency, our company and 
our entire business of insurance to the 
public. 

The best salesman may not be the one 
who sells the most policies. The job is 
to eliminate much of the confusion con- 
cerning insurance. 

CLARENCE G. SCHOLTZ 
a oat 


RECOGNIZED IMPORTANCE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

I salute Wade Fetzer, Jr., for his re- 
cent statement about the need of insur- 
ance companies for greater recognition 
of the importance of sales in the whole 
insurance picture. 
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In the past, and perhaps rightly so, 
the underwriting and investment angles 
received prime consideration. Now that 
the business has become of age, he said, 
a third partner — Sales — must be taken 
into the business. These three factors (of 
equal importance) all pulling together 
in harness can do wonders for the 
business in the future. 

N. 
— > _— 


TimeLty TALE 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

On the back cover of one of your 
recent issues, there was a shield with 
the words “In Tune with the Times,” 
imprinted on the shield. We are won- 
dering if you have a newspaper mat of 
this which we could purchase from you? 
We have in mind using it in some news- 
paper advertising and would surely ap- 
preciate it if you can furnish us with a 


mat. 
K. 


[Mats not available; tear sheet sent 
from which engraving can readily be 
made. — Ep.] 
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SAFETY AND GooD MANAGEMENT 
Fall River, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Those textile mills in our territory 
whose management was the most success- 
ful were the mills that had the best acci- 
dent experience and, of course, the low- 
est compensation rate. These successful 
managers realized and acted on the fact 
that the cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance eventually finds itself in the 
cost of a yard of cloth. 

One of the most conspicuously success- 
ful textile mills in New England had a 
rate of 59 cents, which was the lowest 


rate for “Textile Spinning and Weav- 
ing” classification in Fall River. In 
marked contrast, another of our mills 
carried a rate of $1.39. This mill was far 
from efficiently run and the manage- 
ment, from the chief executive down 
through the heads of departments, were 
mostly mediocre. Consistent with the 
quality of management of this latter mill 
was a remark made to the writer one day 
while he was discussing safety work with 
the general superintendent. This super- 
intendent said, with more or less savoir 
faire, ““You are a nice guy and I like you, 
but would you mind telling your insur- 
ance company that this mill is in the 
business of producing cotton cloth?” 
Need we say more? 
Manson F, WELSH 
-<-— 

Winvow Dispiays 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Do you have or do you know where I 
can get information concerning pic- 
torial window service covering sub- 
jects which come under accident, cas- 
ualty and fire insurance? 

I will appreciate whatever information 
you may be able to send me. 

S. 
an dpa 
ServinG SERVICE MEN 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

It might be of interest to you to 
know that four of the boys from our 
agency now in the service are receiving 
the JouRNAL regularly. 

I have found that during the initial 
basic training period the boys are apt 
to be pretty busy and tired; after that, 
depending of course upon their location 
and assignment, they like to keep in 
touch with their former (and future) 
business. 


E. 
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F. C. Crawrorp, President of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, holds 
the following degrees: Harvard, A.B. 
(Magna Cum Laude); Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Sciences, M.C.E.; 
Case School of Applied Science, Doctor 
of Engineering (honorary). U. S. Navy 
Aviation Corps, World War I. Past or 
present honors (partial list): President, 
Cleveland C. of C.; President, Cleveland 
Chapter of National Aeronautic Assn.; 
Director, U. S. C. of C.; Director, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board; and 
President for 1943 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. (Triangle of 
Plenty, page 51.) 
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Frep Bremier is a market analyst for the 
Division of Commercial Research of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. (Digest of the Curtis Insurance Survey, 
page 1.) 
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B. D. Core, Sr., of B. D. Cole, Inc., 
West Palm Beach, Florida, is no new- 
comer to the columns of the JourNAL, 
having written for our readers on two 
previous occasions: “Selling Insurance 
in Florida” (November, 1940) and “An 
Agency Library of Useful Insurance In- 
formation” (November, 1941). His pres- 
ent contribution was awarded first prize 
in a nation-wide audit contest conducted 
by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty of 


Baltimore, and is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of that company. 
His agency’s premiums have exceeded 
$925,000 in one year. ( The Complete Insur- 
ance Audit, page 8.) 
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Leon J. RicHarpson is Professor of 
Latin Emeritus, University of California. 
His article, under the title, “Digital 
Reckoning,” first appeared in the Cali- 
fornia Monthly. (Agitat Digitos, Compu- 
tat, page 10.) 
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Curtis R. WeLBorn, Secretary of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., joined 
their staff at the main testing station in 
Chicago in 1920. Mississippi State Col- 
lege. Management and personnel duties 
now take up most of his time at the 
Laboratories. (76 Embarrassing Questions 
and Answers, page 23.) 
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J. S. CruicksHank is chief engineer of 
the U. S. Guarantee, Chubb and Son, 
Managers, Casualty Department. Rob- 
ert Gordons College, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. Recently appointed to the faculty 
(part-time) of the Association-supported 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. Has written for us on previ- 
ous occasions on other out-of-the-ordi- 
nary subjects. (Jt Was a Good Vault 
— Once!, page 17.) 
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Oscar Be.inc, Superintendent of the 
Agency Systems Department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, has 
visited several hundred agencies where 
he has studied their office operations 
first hand. As a result, he had acquired 
a number of practical ideas. More than 
thirty years’ service with his present 
companies. He has appeared before 
numerous national and state agents’ 
meetings, and has instructed in several 
short course schools. (Close to the Forest, 
Look at the Trees, page 13.) 

7, FF F 
RussELt Linpsey is a local agent with 
Graves, Lindsey & McLaurin, Inc., of 
Laurel, Mississippi. B.A., University of 
Mississippi. (That Something Extra in Serv- 
ice, page 50.) 

7. -¥ 
J. P. McMauon, who assumes the role 
of Specialist in the sale of blanket fidelity 
bonds in this month’s “Interesting Inter- 
views”’ playlet, is Superintendent of the 
Bonding Department at the Pittsburgh 
Branch Office of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty of New York. W. J. Zwincct, who 
takes the part of the Agent, is Treasurer 
of Logue Brothers and Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh General Agents. W. H. Ossorn, 
who plays the part of President of the 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., is Pitts- 
burgh Manager for The Aetna Casualty 
and Surety of Hartford. (Less Than Half 
a Cent a Day, per Employee, page 37.) 


E. M. CLENNoNn is with the Surety Claim 
Department of Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company, Boston. (The 
Case of the Indignant Lawyer, page 7.) 
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Cuar.es H. Boxman, Pittsburgh Resi- 
dent Manager for the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, for 30 years has been contact- 
ing agents, producers and the public. 
One year at Johns Hopkins. Positions 
held: President, Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh; President, Accident and Health 
Managers Association of Pittsburgh; 
Director, Surety Association of Pitts- 
burgh; General Chairman of Pittsburgh 
Insurance Day five times. (Ode to War- 
time Auto Insurance, page 47.) 
Credits. — Illustrations: page 16, “Sea- 
sonal Hazards,” from Accident and 
Health Week Committee and “Floor 
Plan” from Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company; page 20, ‘‘Modest Maidens,” 
reproduced through courtesy of the 
Associated Press and the New York Post; 
pages 32 and 33: “Sahara Office,” Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of New 
York; “‘Yours for Victory,” Kansas City 
office of the United States Fidelity. & 
Guaranty Company; ““Temperamental 
Taxi,” Bettmann Archive. Art work: C. 
A. Smith (front cover design), Horace 
T. Elmo, Bela Louis, Warren Evans, Jr., 
Vincent V. Bernasconi and Robert G. 
Sternloff. Quotation on back cover from 
Printers’ Ink. 
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To some insurance men, selling in the summertime is just 
a game — nine innings every afternoon. — Modern Selling 
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